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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTEENTH 
ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 


Saturday,  June  1 

The  exercises  proper  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth 
commencement  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  began 
on  Saturday  morning  at  9  :15  o'clock,  when  the  graduating 
class  of  1912,  robed  in  caps  and  gowns,  gathered  at  Caldwell 
Monument  and  marched  to  Gerrard  Hall  for  final  prayers. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  secret  prayer  service,  conducted 
by  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  the  class  proceeded  to  elect  perma- 
nent class  officers  as  follows:  President,  Fred  B.  Drane,  of 
Edenton;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Clarence  E.  Norman,  of 
Concord. 

After  a  brief  recess,  Gerrard  Hall  was  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  and  the  regular  class-day  exercises  began.  The 
programme  was  as  follows: 

President's  Address,  R.  A.  Freeman. 
Presentation  of  Class  Gift,  F.  B.  Drane. 
Class  History,  A.  H.  Graham. 

Contest  for  the  Mangum  Medal,  F.  P.  Barker,  J.  M.  Dan- 
iel, Jr.,  C.  R.  Wharton,  H.  W.  Doub. 

Selecting  as  his  subject  "  The  Proper  Education  for  Our 
Democracy,"  R.  A.  Freeman,  the  retiring  president  of  the 
class  of  1912,  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 
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"  I  believe  that  every  senior  who  graduates  from  the 
University  is  supremely  interested  in  at  least  two  things 
outside  of  his  own  individual  success.  One  of  these  things 
is  education,  for  which  we  have  striven  so  hard  during 
the  past  four  years;  the  other  thing  is  democracy, 
about  which  we  have  studied  and  heard  so  much  during  our 
stay  here.  Between  these  two  there  is  a  very  intimate  and 
vital  relation.  Upon  the  education  furnished  by  our  schools, 
our  democratic  society  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  for  its  progress. 

"  If  education  is  such  an  important  factor  in  our  democ- 
racy, should  we  not  be  more  critical  as  to  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion furnished  by  our  schools  ?  Do  our  schools  now  furnish 
the  future  citizens  with  the  proper  preparation  to  enable 
them  to  accomplish  the  work  ahead  of  our  country  ?  In 
order  to  determine  this,  and  to  determine  what  the  proper 
education  must  be,  we  must  first  determine  the  nature  and 
the  needs  of  our  modern  democracy.    *    *    *  * 

"  Our  schools  must  not  only  educate  all,  but  all  accord- 
ing to  their  different  abilities  and  to  the  full  measure  of 
their  capacities.  Our  schools  are  now  suited  to  the  capacity 
of  the  favored  few  who  naturally  like  the  cultural  and  disci- 
plinary subjects  and  who  expect  to  go  to  college.  This  is 
aristocracy,  not  democracy,  in  education.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  such  a  great  number  of  our  children  leave 
school :  they  do  not  find  it  suited  to  their  capacity. 

"And  in  conclusion,  fellow  seniors,  as  we  are  soon  to  leave 
these  classic  shades  of  learning  to  enter  the  practical  activi- 
ties of  life,  it  is  well  for  us  to  stop  upon  the  threshold  and 
take  an  inventory  of  our  capital  stock.  The  stock  of  learn- 
ing which  we  have  acquired  here  and  elsewhere  will  be  of 
much  value  to  us  in  finding  our  adjustment  in  life,  yet  much 
more  of  it  will  be  utterly  useless  in  our  life  calling.  Many 
of  us  have  yet  to  decide  upon  our  vocations,  all  of  us  have 
yet  to  learn  them.    However  unpleasant  the  idea  may  be, 
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we  are  soon  again  to  become  Freshmen  in  the  University 
of  Actual  Life.  And  the  success  we  make  there  will  depend 
not  upon  the  mere  fact  that  we  have  graduated  here,  for 
that  will  count  little  if  anything;  but  this  will  depend  upon 
our  willing  efforts  to  apply  our  learning  in  our  labor.  On 
the  broad  foundation  gained  here  we  can  build  our  vocational 
life  and  build  it  surely,  securely,  and  successfully.  And  for 
this  we  should  not  be  unmindful  of  our  obligations  to  our 
University  and  our  State." 

In  keeping  with  the  custom  adopted  by  classes  of  previous 
years,  the  class  of  1912,  through  its  representative  F.  B. 
Drane,  presented  a  class  gift  to  its  Alma  Mater.  Mr.  Drane 
in  announcing  the  gift,  in  substance,  spoke  as  follows : 

"  The  members  of  the  class  of  1912,  desiring  to  further 
the  construction  of  a  suitable  athletic  park  for  the  Univer- 
sity, make  as  a  class  gift  a  subscription  of  $20  per  member, 
the  same  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  four  years.  This 
gift  is  to  become  available  for  building  said  athletic  park 
when  $6,500  shall  have  been  raised,  this,  together  with  the 
gift  of  the  class  of  1911,  making  a  total  of  $10,000." 

At  10  :45  the  contest  for  the  Wiley  P.  Mangum  oratorical 
medal,  participated  in  by  four  members  of  the  class,  was 
opened.  The  speakers  and  their  subjects  were:  F.  P. 
Barker,  " Contributions  of  the  West  to  American  Govern- 
ment" ;  J.  M.  Daniel,  Jr.,  "  The  American  Crisis";  C.  E. 
Wharton,  "  The  True  Policy  of  Conservation" ;  and  H.  W. 
Doub,  "A  Modern  American  Statesman  as  a  Hero." 
Synopses  of  the  speeches  of  the  contestants  follow. 

Frank  Barker  spoke,  in  substance,  as  follows  on  "  The 
Contributions  of  the  West  to  American  Government" : 

"  We  seldom  think  of  Jefferson  as  a  Westerner,  but  he 
was  born  on  the  western  frontier  of  Virginia.  Andrew 
Jackson  was  born  in  the  backwoods  of  the  iCarolinas  and 
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grew  up  in  the  frontier  State  of  Tennessee.  Western  influ- 
ences were  the  leading  and  decisive  factors  that  gave  to  the 
American  people  a  single  nation.  Universal  manhood,  suf- 
frage, religious  tolerance,  the  Louisiana  purchase,  the  open- 
ing of  the  government  to  the  populace,  and  a  single  nation 
were  western  contributions  to  the  American  republic.  Since 
the  Civil  War  the  present  progressive  movement  in  politics 
has  been  generally  crystallizing.  In  such  measures  as  the 
secret  ballot,  direct  primary,  initiative  and  referendum,  and 
the  recall,  the  West  offers  simple  methods  for  the  reassertion 
of  Democracy.  With  the  reassertion  of  Democracy,  there 
must  come  a  vitalization  of  American  education,  and  official 
business  requiring  technical  knowledge  must  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  experts.  The  West  has  ever  been  the  motive  power 
behind  the  aeroplane  of  American  progress.  The  East  has 
been  a  ballast.  By  action  and  reaction  these  two  forces  have 
directed  our  course.  Let  the  West  see  to  it  that  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneer  in  his  log  cabin  shall  ever  enlarge  into  the 
spiritual  life  of  American  government." 

The  second  speaker  was  J.  M.  Daniel,  Jr.  His  subject 
was  "  The  American  Crisis."  The  speaker  characterized 
the  struggles  of  the  past  as  revolts  against  priestly  power 
and  military  despotism;  the  struggle  of  today  as  a  revolt 
against  economic  tyranny.  With  the  forcing  of  business  into 
politics  we  have  the  unholy  alliance  of  organized  wealth  and 
organized  politics.  Socialism  steps  in  and  attempts  to  take 
control  of  this  unlioly  alliance.  This  is  the  crisis  that  con- 
fronts the  American  people  of  today.  Capitalism  has  seized 
the  government,  and  socialism  has  challenged  capitalism. 
And  since  our  government  is  democratic  in  theory,  giving 
play  to  these  two  forces,  it  trembles  in  the  balance.  The 
question  is,  Shall  business  absorb  government  or  vice  versa; 
or  shall  the  people  be  supreme  over  both  ?  The  speaker  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  since  our  attention  has  been  so  con 
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centrated  on  the  destruction  of  organized  business  we 
have  lost  sight  of  the  possibility  of  using  this  modern  insti- 
tution as  a  fulcrum  with  which  to  elevate  and  exalt  society. 
He  asserted  that  since  we  cannot  destroy  the  monopoly,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  would  be  to  democratize  our  monop- 
olies as  we  have  democratized  the  church.  The  government 
must  learn  that  it  has  no  right  to  run  business,  and  business 
must  learn  that  it  has  no  right  to  run  the  government. 

C.  R.  Wharton,  the  third  contestant,  chose  as  his  subject 
"The  Policy  of  Conservation."  After  reviewing  the  careless 
disposal  of  our  natural  resources  in  the  past,  the  speaker 
asserted  that  the  present  policy  of  retention  by  the  Federal 
government,  which  he  designated  as  paternalistic,  was 
equally  as  dangerous  an  extreme  as  the  former  one  of 
waste.  He  said  that  this  method  of  government  retention  of 
public  lands  was  in  conflict  with  the  organic  relation  between 
the  individual  and  our  democratic  form  of  government.  He 
declared  that  the  fundamental  object  of  society  and  the  true 
service  of  its  servant,  government,  is  the  promotion  of  the 
self-development  of  the  individual  citizen.  The  business 
of  the  government  is  growing  men,  not  trees.  The  sort  of 
conservation  that  would  be  accomplished  by  government 
retention  of  the  public  forest  and  mineral  lands  would  be 
artificial  and  unstable.  Progress  and  development  necessi- 
tate the  individual  at  work  with  his  initiative.  The  duty 
©f  the  government  is  to  teach  the  individual,  not  to  do  his 
work  for  him.  Therefore,  the  correct  course  to  pursue  is 
the  one  that  lies  somewhere  between  the  extreme  of  waste  by 
uncontrolled  individuals  and  the  opposite  extreme,  feudal 
ownership  by  the  State.  What  we  need  is  some  plan  that 
will  leave  the  individual  free  to  develop  himself  along  right 
lines,  but  still  will  bring  him  up  short  of  waste  and  abuse. 
Private  ownership  and  a  government  license  for  the  lumber- 
man and  the  miner  is  the  solution. 
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The  subject  of  H.  W.  Doub,  the  last  speaker,  was  "A  Mod- 
ern American  Statesman  as  a  Hero."  Tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  awakening  between  the  years  1820 
and  1830,  he  led  up  to  the  intellectual  emancipation  which 
spread  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  its  coming  to  the  free 
and  unhampered  atmosphere  of  the  West.  Life  took  on  a 
new  shape  which  grew  into  a  demand  for  political  reform. 
Then  conditions  soon  became  ripe  for  the  production  of  a 
great  statesman  of  the  new  order.  They  did  produce  the 
Hon.  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  United  States  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  The  early  life  of  LaFollette  was  a  series  of 
struggles  culminating  in  his  working  his  way  through  the 
university  and  securing  his  license  to  practice  law.  He 
rapidly  rose  in  the  political  world,  but  after  a  service  of  six 
years  in  Congress  was  defeated  in  1890.  This  defeat 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  active,  fighting  public  career. 
After  three  pre-convention  campaigns,  which  failed,  he  was 
nominated  in  1900  on  the  anti-machine  platform,  and  was 
elected  by  an  enormous  majority.  Though  often  daunted 
by  adverse  legislatures,  he  waged  his  tremendously  aggres- 
sive campaign  for  progressive  reform.  The  speaker  marked 
LaFollete  as  a  man  of  convictions,  and  those  convictions  be- 
came tools  in  the  hands  of  a  man  with  a  message.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  a  fight  in  the  interest  of  the  plain  people.  His 
whole  soul  is  filled  with  the  conviction  that  back  of  the 
office,  and  above  it,  stands  the  government,  and  that  back  of 
the  government,  and  above  it,  stand  the  American  people. 

The  closing  exercises  of  class  day,  under  Davie  Poplar, 
began  at  4:30,  when  several  hundred  people  assembled  under 
that  ancient  tree  to  revel  with  the  college  man  as  he  made 
his  last  college  yell,  his  concluding  college  song,  and  played 
his  final  college  prank.  Here  the  seniors  repeated  the  many 
things  that  had  made  their  four  years  of  college  life  a  varied 
mixture  of  the  frivolous,  the  serious,  the  funny,  as  well  as 
the  inspiring. 
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The  class  prophecy  was  made  by  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  and 
the  dedication  of  certain  class  leftovers  was  made  by  F.  P. 
Barker.  John  C.  Whitaker  read  the  last  will  and  testament, 
and  D.  B.  Stephenson  the  class  poem. 

The  statistician's  report  was  made  by  B.  E.  Isley: 

"  The  entire  class  consists  of  80  members.  The  heaviest 
man  in  the  class  (in  avoirdupois  weight)  is  H.  B.  Shofner, 
tipping  the  scales  at  216  pounds;  Willie  Cobb  is  the  lightest 
man,  weighing  105  pounds;  the  oldest  man,  S.  G.  Parker, 
30  years ;  the  youngest,  Willie  Hossfeld,  18  years ;  in  height, 
H.  H.  Hargrett,  tallest,  6  feet  and  2  inches;  Pete  Moore, 
the  shortest,  5  feet  and  4  inches.  The  entire  class  is  1762 
years  old,  466  feet  high,  and  weighs  12,088  pounds,  avoir- 
dupois. 

"Out  of  this  class  of  80  we  have  one  preacher  and  two 
missionaries,  with  22  lawyers.  Further,  there  are  nine  who 
have  decided  for  their  life's  work  to  be  teachers;  eight  doc- 
tors, four  business  men,  four  bankers,  three  electrical  engi- 
neers, three  civil  engineers,  two  chemists,  two  journalists,  one 
botanist,  one  cotton  dealer,  one  consul,  one  farmer,  and  one 
explorer.  There  are  yet  fifteen  undecided  as  to  their  future 
life  work." 

INTEK- SOCIETY  BANQUET 

A  most  interesting  event  of  the  first  day  of  commencement 
was  the  annual  banquet  in  the  evening  in  Commons  Hall, 
given  by  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  literary  societies^ 
two  parts  of  the  University  which,  more  than  any  other,  have 
shaped  campus  problems,  and  shaped  also  the  characters  of 
the  stronger  men  who  are  sent  from  the  University.  At 
this  banquet  a  number  of  alumni  were  present  and  plates 
were  laid  for  300  people.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Whitehead  Kluttz,  of  Salisbury. 

Claude  Teague,  of  the  Philanthropic  society,  was  toast- 
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master,  and  in  extending  a  welcome  he  described  the  scene 
as  similar  to  the  reunion  of  a  portion  of  a  large  family 
without  any  distinction  save  that  of  age. 

Mr.  Kluttz  spoke  on  "  The  Faith  of  the  Fathers— Shall 
We  Keep  It  ?"    In  part  he  said : 

"  In  this  day  of  our  boundless  material  success,  shall  we 
prove  worthy  of  our  inheritance  from  the  fathers  ?  Shall 
we  hold  true  to  their  great  ideals  ?    Shall  we  keep  the  faith  ? 

"  The  evil  of  easy  divorce,  with  its  defilement  of  the  fam- 
ily relation,  threatens  the  moral  fabric  of  the  nation.  Let 
every  good  man  and  woman  stand  against  it. 

"  The  vigorous  pioneers,  scattering  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
made  a  homogenous  people,  able  to  assimilate  millions  of  im- 
migrants into  the  majestic  movement  of  American  life.  To- 
day, that  immigration  has  vastly  increased  in  quantity  and 
vastly  decreased  in  quality,  until  the  South  is  our  only 
clean-blooded  section.  While  we  should  still  welcome  those 
who  are  fit  and  who  love  liberty,  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  cry  '  Halt ! '  to  Europe's  baflled  and  beaten  millions,  and 
to  set  watch  and  ward  at  every  gateway  of  the  republic.  The 
fathers  did  not  hallow  this  soil  with  blood  to  make  it  a 
spawning  place  for  the  Mafia  and  the  Black  Hand. 

"  The  most  perilous  problem  ever  faced  by  a  white  race 
we  of  the  South  must  solve.  The  white  man's  burden — we 
must  bear  to  the  end.  The  relation  between  the  races  should 
be  the  relation  of  guardian  and  ward.  That  duty  which  the 
strong  everywhere  owe  the  weak,  which  the  progressive  every- 
where owe  the  backward  races — that  duty  the  South  owes  the 
Negro." 

Representing  each  society  were  two  speakers,  one  from  the 
student  body  and  one  from  the  alumni.  The  speakers  for 
the  Dialectic  were  Charles  Maddry,  of  Ealeigh,  and  C.  R. 
Wharton;  for  the  Philanthropic,  E.  S.  W.  Dameron,  of 
Burlington,  and  John  McKay.    There  was  general  regret 
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that  T.  C.  Bowie,  of  Jefferson,  was  unable,  on  account  of 
illness,  to  represent  the  Dialectic  society.  Mr.  Maddry  took 
his  place  on  the  programme. 


Sunday,  June  2 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  to  the  graduating  class  was 
preached  at  11  o'clock  in  Gerrard  Hall  by  Bishop  Arthur 
Selden  Lloyd,  General  Secretary  of  the  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Mission  Board  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Taking  for  his  text,  "  He  shall  send  you  another  Comforter, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,"  Bishop  Lloyd  said,  in  part : 

"  When  I  received  the  letter  of  your  president  according 
me  the  high  privilege  of  speaking  to  you,  I  asked  a  friend 
of  mine  who  has  a  big  mind  and  who  thinks  straight,  what 
I  should  say  to  you.  He  said,  'Ask  them  what  investment 
they  are  going  to  make  of  their  lives."7  The  Bishop  said 
that  upon  considering  that  advice  he  came  to  the  belief  that 
any  intelligent  man,  or  set  of  men,  would  have  considered 
that  question.  Any  self-respecting  man  would  do  it.  Any 
man  with  red  corpuscles  in  his  blood  would  count  the  cost 
and  fix  upon  the  future. 

"  Inasmuch  as  I  am  talking  to  Christian  men,  I  ask, 
What  is  that  you  are  going  to  invest?  Is  it  a  cheap  or  a 
great  thing  ?    I  ask  you  to  consider  it." 

He  then  proceeded  to  analyze  the  high  mission  of  .Jesus 
Christ  and  His  purpose  among  men,  and  to  consider  the 
mental  make-up  and  possibilities  of  growth  of  men  by  reason 
of  the  comforting  spirit  of  truth.  (Christ  came  to  show  the 
possibility  of  the  growth  of  men,  and  went  away  that  the 
Holy  Comforter  —  Truth  —  might  come  and  work  in  the 
souls  of  human  beings.  Man  had  developed  where  God's 
spirit  had  entered  into  control  of  his  life,  where  he  had  real- 
ized his  own  power  and  dependence  as  a  human,  where  it 
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was  realized  that  he  must  be  self-controlled  and  self-pos- 
sessed. There  had  come  the  idea  of  cleanliness,  and  out  of 
it  had  grown  the  further  idea  that  God  could  not  dwell  in 
an  unclean  man.  It  was  the  realized  fact  that  man  can't 
be  a  man  until  his  life  is  fit  to  become  the  temple  of  God. 

In  speaking  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  Bishop  Lloyd  said 
it  was  to  set  up  in  man  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  king- 
dom is  not  away  off  somewhere,  but  right  here  on  the  earth. 
Christ  was  re-incarnated  and  came  that  men  might  have  life 
in  abundance,  and  in  setting  up  His  kingdom  he  gave  to  men 
liberty,  and  liberty  enables  men  to  get  to  the  truth.  It  was 
His  purpose  that  we  should  have  the  normal  life,  that  we 
should  enjoy  the  real  vision  of  happiness,  and  of  purpose, 
and  that  thereby  the  more  abundant  life  might  come.  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  teacher. 

"  There  is  in  man./'  Bishop  Lloyd  said,  "that  function  of 
selecting  a  way  to  go,  a  way  to  act,  and  in  choosing  between 
black  and  white  he  chooses.  He  does  not  always  choose 
the  white,  but  the  fact  that  he  doesn't  does  not  mean  that 
his  choice  of  black  is  because  he  wants  the  black.  He  chooses 
it  because  he  believes  it  the  best  for  him.  Christ  said  we 
hadn't  the  power  to  choose  every  time  that  which  is  for  our 
best,  but  it  is  that  for  which  God  has  planned. 

"America  doesn't  lack  integrity,  doesn't  lack  courageous- 
ness,  or  the  man  who  is  willing  to  face  odds  for  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  right.  What  America  lacks  is  the  man  who  has 
clear  ideals,  who  has  the  clearness  of  foresight  to  direct  and 
to  construct  and  mould  the  life  of  the  nation.  America  lacks 
big  guns,  which  in  the  words  of  Napoleon  are  the  guns  that 
do  the  work.  And  here  is  your  challenge.  You  are  trained, 
you  have  become  discriminative  by  your  training. 

"  It  is  the  privilege  of  men  having  in  them  that  spirit  of 
truth,  having  in  them  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  go  into  the 
service  of  humanity.  If  you  have  that  you  must  go,  for  your 
life  is  for  your  brother.    There  must  be  in  men  that  which 
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will  make  their  lives  incarnate.  It  is  not  God's  gift,  but 
that  gift  inspired,  and  •  inspiration  is  that  which  leads  to 
service  of  humanity.  It  is  such  that  will  lead  men  to  do  the 
work  planned  for  them  by  the  Master.  Count  your 
ambition." 

SEKMON  TO  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  sermon  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  preached  in  Gerrard 
Hall  at  8  o'clock  by  Eev.  C.  E.  Maddry,  of  the  Tabernacle 
Baptist  Church  of  Ealeigh.  Mr.  Maddry  was  originally 
from  Chapel  Hill,  and  graduated  in  1903.  He  was  heard 
with  great  interest  and  pleasure  upon  the  theme  "  Simon's 
Gift,  or  The  World  at  the  Door  of  the  -Church."  Taking  for 
his  text  Acts  iii,  5,  aSilver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such 
as  I  have,  give  I  thee.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Naz- 
areth, rise  up  and  walk,"  he  developed  his  subject,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

"  This  incident  stands  as  the  frontis-piece  to  the  large  vol- 
ume of  church  history,  and  it  is  the  story  of  the  healing  of 
a  cripple  at  the  threshold  of  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Tem- 
ple. Why  was  this  the  only  miracle  recorded,  as  wrought  by 
the  hands  of  the  Apostles  ?  There  must  have  been  many  more. 
Luke,  the  inspired  writer,  must  have  considered  the  healing 
of  this  beggar,  and  what  followed,  as  of  vital  importance 
to  all  who  should  come  after,  because  the  entire  third  chapter 
of  Acts  is  taken  up  with  the  incident. 

"  Peter  and  John  were  on  their  way  up  to  the  Temple,  at 
the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice.  They  were  entering  the 
Temple  by  the  gate,  well  known  to  all  dwellers  at  Jerusalem 
as  the  Beautiful  Gate,  when  their  attention  was  directed  to 
a  crippled  beggar  lying  by  the  side  of  the  gate  and  crying 
out  in  a  sing-song,  stereotyped  voice  for  something  with 
which  to  buy  bread.  They  stopped  and  looked  on  him,  and 
Peter  said :  1  Look  on  us.    Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but 
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such  as  I  have,  give  I  thee.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk/  and  we  are  told  that  the  beg- 
gar 'stood,  walked,  leaped,  and  entered  into  the  Temple, 
walking  and  leaping  and  praising  God.' 

"  Viewing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a  type  of  what  all 
church  history  was  to  be,  and  a  divine  exposition  of  the 
principles  and  motives  which  should  guide  the  church  in  her 
ministry  to  needy  humanity  through  the  ages,  we  can  see 
good  solid  reason  for  the  insertion  of  this  particular  narra- 
tive. 

"I.  This  miracle  was  typical  of  the  church's  work  because 
he  was  a  beggar  who  was  healed.  Day  after  day  he  lay  there 
at  the  Temple  gate,  begging  the  passer-by  for  bread.  He 
was  a  helpless  cripple  from  his  mother's  womb,  being  now 
about  forty  years  old.  I  am  glad  that  the  first  recorded 
triumph  of  the  early  church  was  among  the  poor.  And  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  Christianity  Have  been  among  the  poor. 
Christ  Himself,  the  founder  of  Christianity,  was  a  carpen- 
ter, and  was  so  poor  in  this  world's  goods  that  i  He  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head.'  And  we  are  told  'that  the  common 
people  heard  Him  gladly.'  Christ  had  a  unique  message  for 
the  masses, — a  message  for  sin-smitten,  poverty-cursed  hu- 
manity of  Galilee  and  Judea.  And  the  multitudes  nocked 
out  of  every  village  and  town  and  hamlet  to  hear  Him.  And 
through  all  the  ages  since,  Jesus  has  had  a  peculiar  message 
for  the  poor  and  neglected  of  this  earth. 

"  Whenever  the  church  of  Christ  ceases  to  preach  to  the 
masses  of  the  common  people,  and  the  poor  and  neglected 
of  this  earth,  you  had  just  as  well  write  '  Ichabod'  over  the 
door  of  every  church  in  this  land.  The  great  danger  threat- 
ening the  church  of  Christ  today  is  that  with  the  gain  in 
wealth  and  culture  and  worldly  honor  will  depart  the 
power  to  lift  up  and  reclaim  the  masses  from  the  power  of 
sin. 

"IT.   This  miracle  was  typical  of  the  church's  work,  be- 
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cause  this  beggar  lay  helpless  and  hopeless  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple.  He  was 
laid,  indeed,  in  a  splendid  position.  Before  him  extended 
the  beautiful  panorama  of  the  hills  which  stood  round  about 
J erusalem.  Always  before  his  hungry  gaze  loomed  the  won- 
derful, marvellous  Temple  of  the  Herods, — the  most  costly 
and  splendid  building  in  all  the  world  at  that  time.  Here, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  Jehovah  came  down  to  meet  his  people. 
Here  was  carried  on,  through  unnumbered  centuries,  the 
true  worship.  Here  were  the  law  and  the  priesthood ;  here 
were  the  tradition  and  glory  of  the  wonderful  past;  here 
David  and  Solomon  reigned.  Here  was  God's  house,  and  the 
place  of  His  blessing  indeed !  And  yet,  despite  of  all  these 
things,  the  beggar  lay  there  day  after  day,  unable  to  stand, 
or  walk,  or  enter  into  the  Temple  to  worship  his  Maker. 

"  The  saddest  sight  in  all  this  world  is  to  see  men  and 
women  crippled  and  broken  by  sin,  lying  at  the  very  door  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  yet  unable  to  stand  or  walk  or  en- 
ter in  to  worship  God !  And  the  churches,  splendidly  built, 
beautiful  and  attractive;  the  music  uplifting  and  inspiring; 
the  minister  educated  and  eloquent;  the  treasury  full  and 
overflowing, — and  with  it  all  the  world  goes  on  its  headlong 
way  to  death  and  ruin !  And  the  pathetic  thing  about  it  all 
is  the  average  church  never  sees  any  incongruity  about  it  all. 

"  III.  This  miracle  was  typical  of  the  future  work  of 
the  church,  because  this  beggar's  salvation  was  effected 
through  his  bodily  healing.  The  proud  Pharisees,  going  in 
and  out  of  the  Temple  to  worship,  would  not  even  touch  the 
beggar  with  their  little  fingers,  but  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.  There  is  something  significant  in  the  fact  that  Jesus 
always  used  His  hands  in  His  works  of  mercy  and  healing. 
He  took  the  leper  by  the  hand;  He  touched  the  eyes  of  the 
blind;  He  touched  the  tongue  of  the  dumb;  He  took  the 
cripple  by  the  hand  and  lifted  him  up ;  and  Peter  followed 
his  Master.    He  first  healed  the  body  of  the  beggar,  and 
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through  that  as  an  avenue,  he  reached  the  soul.  Christ  did 
not  neglect  or  despise  the  bodies  of  men,  but  came  to  save 
the  whole  man, — body,  mind,  and  soul.  Spiritual  work  went 
hand  in  hand  with  bodily  healing.  This  is  a  principle  that 
Protestant  Christianity  has  been  slow  to  learn  and  utilize. 
We  have  been  content  to  preach  to  the  souls  of  men  and 
have  neglected  this  God-given  avenue  of  approach  to  the 
soul, — the  healing  and  care  of  the  body.  We  must  use  and 
utilize  every  way  of  approach  to  the  hearts  of  men  if  we 
would  succeed  in  our  efforts  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  men. 
If  by  feeding  the  hungry,  and  clothing  the  naked,  and  heal- 
ing the  sick,  we  can  better  reach  the  heart  with  the  message 
of  Christ,  let  us  utilize  all  these  things  and  make  them 
mighty  assets  in  our  work. 

"IV.  This  miracle  was  typical  of  the  future  work  of  the 
church,  because  Peter  gave  to  this  beggar  his  sympathy. 
His  healing  was  effected  through  the  out-rush  of  Peter's 
sympathy.  The  beggar  was  lying  there,  crying  out  in  a 
sing-song,  monotonous  way  for  alms.  No  one  paid  any  at- 
tention to  him.  If  perchance  someone  threw  him  a  penny, 
it  was  done  in  a  hasty,  disdainful  way.  And  I  am  sure  the 
beggar  was  greatly  surprised  when  he  heard  a  kindly  voice 
saying  '  Look  on  us.'  The  world  is  hungering  and  dying  for 
human  sympathy. 

"  We  are  so  superficial  and  insincere  in  our  manifestations 
of  sympathy  and  help  for  those  who  are  suffering  or  in  need, 
or  going  down  because  of  sin.  We  read  a  story  of  need  and 
the  ruin  sin  has  wrought  and  we  weep  over  it ;  we  see  a  play, 
where  need  and  sacrifice  and  noble  service  are  depicted,  and 
we  go  out  with  high  and  holy  purposes  and  aspirations, — 
and  see  the  same  thing,  in  real  life,  before  our  eyes,  on  the 
streets,  and  'pass  by  on  the  other  side.' 

"V.  This  miracle  is  typical  of  the  future  work  of  the 
church,  because  Peter  gave  this  beggar  a  new  hope  and  a  new 
outlook.    An  old  crippled  beggar,  no  hope,  no  outlook,  no  fu- 
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ture !  Nothing  but  hunger  and  cold  and  contempt, — and 
after  awhile  death  and  potter's  field.  And  suddenly  Christ 
came  into  his  darkened  soul  and  poverty-stricken  life,  and  he 
stood  upright,  in  the  image  of  his  God,  and  walked  and 
leaped,  and  entered  into  the  Temple,  praising  God ! 

"VI.  This  miracle  was  typical  of  the  future  work  of 
the  church,  because  Peter  gave  to  this  beggar  a  glorious  in- 
heritance. An  old  outcast  beggar  one  moment,  and  the  next 
he  was  an  heir  of  God  and  a  joint  heir  of  Jesus  Christ !  What 
a  transition  and  a  transformation !  What  a  glorious  inher- 
itance you  may  give  to  those  crippled  by  sin !  '  It  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  He 
shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is.'  " 


Monday,  June  3 

On  Monday  the  campus  was  given  over  to  the  alumni  of 
the  University.  With  the  alumni  address  in  the  morning, 
the  reunion  exercises  of  the  classes  of  1862,  1887,  1892, 
1902,  1907,  the  business  meeting  of  the  alumni  association 
and  the  luncheon  in  Commons  Hall,  the  day  was  crowded 
with  events. 

The  exercises  were  formally  opened  at  10  :30  when  Prof. 
H.  H.  Williams  presented  Dr.  Herman  Harrell  Horne,  class 
of  1895,  of  New  York  University,  who  spoke  most  effectively 
on  the  subject,  "  The  State  and  the  University."  After  a 
personal  introduction,  he  dwelt  upon  the  historical  and  logi- 
cal relations  existing  between  the  State  and  the  University, 
and  ended  with  an  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  alumni. 

Among  other  things,  Dr.  Horne  said: 

"  In  classical  antiquity  education  was  for  the  State ;  in 
the  mediaeval  period  education  was  for  the  church;  in  the 
modern  period  education  is  first  for  the  individual,  then  for 
the  State  and  the  Church. 
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"  There  are  two  types  of  American  universities :  the  pri- 
vate and  the  public,  according  to  the  sources  of  their  support. 
The  danger  of  the  privately  supported  universities,  such  as 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  is  social  exclusiveness  asso- 
ciated with  the  undue  influence  of  wealth.  The  danger  of 
the  state-supported  universities  is  the  undue  influence  of  pol- 
itics, from  which  our  University  has  been  happily  free.  The 
state  supports  the  university  under  the  theory  that  higher 
education  improves  citizenship.  This  education  does  by 
making  efficient  leaders  as  well  as  good  followers.  To  pro- 
vide for  legitimate  and  necessary  expansion  the  state  owes 
the  university  a  more  liberal  support. 

"  What  does  the  university  do  for  the  state  ?  It  provides 
a  liberal  education,  not  of  immediate  use,  and  a  professional 
education  in  certain  subjects  that  is  of  immediate  use.  It 
provides  headship  and  leadership  to  the  state's  educational 
system.  It  conserves,  advances,  and  distributes  learning.  It 
reflects  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  state." 

At  this  point  Dr.  Home  made  a  number  of  constructive 
suggestions  which  the  University  might  in  time  come  to 
follow,  in  case  adequate  support  were  granted  it.  These 
suggestions  included  free  tuition,  the  education  of  the  women 
of  the  state,  the  writing  of  state  history,  the  scientific  study 
of  the  social  problems  of  the  state,  the  professional  education 
of  teachers,  the  encouragement  of  travelling  libraries,  and 
the  provision  of  expert  opinion  on  all  the  needs  of  the  state. 

In  his  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  alumni,  Dr.  Home 
suggested  an  organization  of  the  class  secretaries,  and  ended 
by  contrasting  the  permanance  of  institutions  with  the  fleet- 
ing character  of  individuals.  The  modern  education  of  the 
individual  must  lead  him  to  find  himself  in  the  service  of 
church  and  state. 
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CLASS  REUNIONS 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Home's  address,  the  reunions  of 
the  classes  of  1862,  1887,  1892,  1902  and  1907  occupied  the 
center  of  attraction  of  the  concluding  morning  exercises. 
Francis  D.  Winston  was  master  of  ceremonies  and  presided 
in  his  usual  happy  manner. 

According  to  the  programme  the  first  class  called  to  the 
rostrum  was  the  class  of  1862.  In  response  to  the  call  by 
the  presiding  officer  J.  M.  Mclver,  of  Chatham,  the  only 
member  of  the  class  present,  ascended  the  platform  and  in  a 
few  appropriate  words  spoke  as  a  true  representative  of  the 
class  of  fifty  years  ago. 

The  next  class  on  the  programme  was  the  class  of  1887. 
Only  three  members  were  present :  L.  P.  McGehee,  of  Chapel 
Hill;  W.  H,  Ehodes,  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  W.  H.  McNeill, 
of  Carthage.   This  class  at  graduation  numbered  22. 

The  class  of  1892  was  called  for,  and  Perrin  Busbee,  of 
Raleigh,  responded.  While,  he  said,  he  was  not  a  member 
of  that  class,  yet  since  no  member  was  present,  he  would 
consent  to  represent  it  since  he  entered  with  that  class. 

In  response  to  the  roll  call  of  the  class  of  1902  a  large 
body  of  the  state's  representative  citizens  ascended  the  ros- 
trum. R.  A.  Merritt,  of  the  Greensboro  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  as  a  representative  of  the  class, 
read  some  highly  interesting  statistics  as  to  what  the  class 
had  done  since  leaving  college.  In  substance,  he  said :  "Our 
class  organization  numbers  103,  ten  of  whom  have  passed 
from  this  life  of  mortal  toil.  Fifty-one  were  graduated. 
J ust  fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  class  are  married.  Our  cradle 
roll  is  a  matter  of  class  pride  and  Rooseveltian  commenda- 
tion. We  have  sixty-three  'Naughty-two'  babies.  Thirty- 
three  are  boys  with  the  suffix  'Jr.'  The  average  salary  of 
the  class  reported  the  first  year  after  leaving  college  was 
$669.58 ;  the  average  salary  for  the  past  year  was  $2,516.60. 
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Our  class,"  said  Mr.  Merritt,  "  can  well  be  called  the  'Law- 
yer  Class'  of  the  University,  for  one  in  every  four  has  hung 
out  his  shingle.  They  number  twenty-three.  The  next  in 
abundance  are  our  thirteen  doctors." 

In  the  evening,  at  9  o'clock,  more  than  thirty  representa- 
tives of  1902  gathered  in  the  dining  room  of  the  University 
Inn  where  they  were  served  by  "Marse"  Jesse  to  a  sumptu- 
ous banquet. 

The  class  of  1907  was  then  called  to  give  an  account  of 
their  short  career  since  leaving  the  "Hill."  J.  J.  Parker, 
of  Monroe,  as  representative  of  the  class,  said  that  owing  to 
the  limited  time  allowed  the  class  to  make  their  report,  he 
would  only  give  a  brief  outline  of  their  careers,  which  he 
said,  humorously,  evidenced  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  He 
said  that  sixteen  members  of  the  class  of  1907  had  married. 
To  that  number  sixteen  children  had  been  born,  all  of  the 
children  being  girls. 

THE  ALUMNI  LUNCHEON 

At  1 :30  the  doors  of  Commons  Hall  were  thrown  open  to 
the  alumni  and  guests  of  the  University  and  more  than 
three  hundred  sons  of  the  University  sat  down  to  luncheon 
and  to  participate  in  the  business  .meeting  of  the  alumni 
association.  Col.  Robert  Bingham,  of  Asheville,  presided 
over  the  exercises.  Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman  was  the  principal 
speaker,  and  in  the  course  of  his  happy  remarks  he  was 
frequently  applauded.  His  subject  was  "The  Right  Atti- 
tude of  an  Alumnus  to  His  Alma  Mater." 

Drs.  H.  H.  Horne  and  J.  Y.  Joyner  were  also  called  on 
for  short  speeches.  Dr.  Joyner  predicted  great  things  for  the 
University  of  the  future  and  ventured  the  assertion  that  the 
time  was  coming  when  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the 
University  would  be  so  closely  knit  together  in  all  the  phases 
of  life  that  demands  placed  upon  the  State  by  the  University 
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in  the  way  of  pecuniary  needs  would  be  readily  responded 
to  by  all  the  people. 

President  Venable  submitted  a  general  report  of  the 
growth  of  the  University.  He  corrected  the  impression  of  a 
certain  member  of  the  Legislature,  shared  by  many  per- 
sons in  the  State,  that  there  were  too  many  teachers  in 
Chapel  Hill  for  the  number  of  students.  On  the  contrary, 
he  said,  we  need  more  teachers,  since  every  year  we  lose  about 
half  the  freshman  class  through  lack  of  sufficient  individual 
instructors.  This  individual  attention  is  fostered  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  feature  of  his  report  was  the  account  of  the  visit  to 
Chapel  Hill  of  an  expert  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  purpose  of  classifying  the  institution.  All  colleges 
in  the  United  States  were  divided  into  five  classes  according 
to  general  standing.  The  investigator  only  stayed  a  few 
days  in  Chapel  Hill,  and  upon  such  a  cursory  acquaintance - 
ranked  the  University  in  the  second  class.  Upon  closer  in- 
vestigation, however,  it  has  been  raised  into  the  first  rank. 
This  places  it  in  the  same  class  with  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, and  other  big  colleges.  There  are  only  four  universities 
in  the  South  which  were  graded  in  the  first  class,  namely: 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Vanderbilt,  and  Texas. 

At  the  conclusion  of  President  Venable's  report  the 
alumni  went  into  business  session,  this  being  the  first  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
various  local  associations  of  the  State.  The  report  of  W.  S. 
Bernard,  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Council,  was  read  and 
received.  The  principal  work  accomplished  by  the  Council, 
as  set  forth  in  the  report,  was  the  placing  in  the  field  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Swift,  of  Greensboro,  as  temporary  secretary  of  the 
alumni,  and  later,  Hon.  Walter  Murphy,  of  Salisbury,  as 
permanent  secretary.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  these 
men  a  number  of  local  associations  have  been  organized,  or 
visited,  and  a  splendid  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  helpfulness 
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has  been  called  forth  from  the  alumni.  More  than  $1000 
has  been  raised  by  these  associations  for  the  extension  of 
the  work,  and  the  outlook  for  a  united,  working  body  of 
alumni  is  very  promising.  Mr.  Murphy's  report  was  for- 
mally received,  and  later,  after  the  election  of  officers,  recom- 
mendations contained  in  it  were  adopted  by  the  Assembly. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  ^Committee  on  Nominations,  Gen. 
Julian  S.  Carr,  of  Durham,  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent, and  Messrs.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  E.  H.  Sykes,  George 
Stephens,  W.  H.  Swift,  and  W.  S.  Bernard  were  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Council  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Murphy,  the 
Assembly  voted  to  establish  and  publish  an  Alumni  Monthly 
or  Bulletin,  and  to  this  end  named  as  a  committee  on  ways 
and  means,  with  authority  to  elect  an  editor  and  outline  the 
plan  and  policy  of  the  publication,  W.  S.  Bernard,  Josephus 
Daniels,  Louis  Graves,  Walter  Murphy,  James  A.  Gray,  Jr., 
Frank  Graham,  and  Louis  R.  Wilson. 

It  was  further  recommended  that  the  Council  take  up 
with  the  proper  authorities  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  alumni  system  of  coaching  in  all  the  athletic  activities 
of  the  University. 

THE  INTER-SOCIETY  DEBATE 

In  the  annual  debate  between  the  Dialectic  and  Philan- 
thropic literary  societies,  held  at  8  :30  in  Gerrard  Hall,  the 
Dialectic  Society  won  a  two  to  one  decision  over  its  rival. 
Rev.  C.  E.  Maddry  presided,  the  judges  being  Dr.  H.  H. 
Home,  Rev.  M.  M.  Kinard,  and  Rev.  W.  L.  R.  Smith.  The 
question  was,  "  Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government 
should  own  and  operate  the  telegraphs,  constitutionality 
granted."  W.  R.  Petteway  and  H.  C.  Petteway,  of  the  Phi 
upheld  the  affirmative,  and  R.  W.  Isley  and  J.  C.  Busby,  of 
the  Di,  the  negative. 
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W.  E.  Petteway,  the  first  speaker  on  the  affirmative, 
showed  that  the  functions  of  the  Federal  government  were 
two-fold — the  performing  of  constituent  and  the  performing 
of  developmental  functions.  The  postoffice  is  classified 
among  the  developmental  functions,  when  it  is  by  nature 
governmental.  An  analogy  may  be  drawn  between  the  post- 
office  and  the  telegraph,  both  being  essential  to  our  social, 
business,  and  political  life,  therefore  the  telegraph 
would  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government. 
We  have  only  two  alternatives,  regulation  and  ownership. 
Regulation  could  not  bring  about  the  desired  result,  for  it 
could  not  eliminate  petty  evils,  and  could  not  bring  about 
the  good  services  and  low  rates  the  people  should  have. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  negative,  R.  W.  Isley,  maintained 
that  the  telegraph  system  is  primarily  a  commercial  venture, 
that  government  acquisition  of  commercial  enterprise  is  a 
socialistic  movement,  and  the  regulation  met  the  conditions. 
The  telegraphs  and  railroads  are  so  intimately  connected 
that  government  acquisition  of  one  would  necessarily  lead 
to  government  acquisition  of  the  other.  Moreover,  the  gov- 
ernment would  find  itself  forced  either  to  acquire  the  tele- 
phones or  give  up  the  telegraphs.  Government  acquisitions 
will  not  stop  with  telegraphs,  but  will  usher  in  the  dangers 
of  socialism.  We  have  seen  that  Federal  regulation  of  rail- 
roads has  been  effective.  Federal  regulation  is  sane,  reason- 
able, and  democratic;  government  ownership  is  unwise,  so- 
cialistic, inexpedient,  and  dangerous. 

The  second  speaker  on  the  affirmative  contended  that  the 
government  would  give  better  service  than  the  present  sys- 
tem because  it  would  have  better  facilities;  as  in  the  postal 
system,  the  service  would  have  the  advantage  of  uninter- 
rupted communication ;  the  operation  of  the  telegraph  is  very 
simple,  and  the  operation  of  the  telegraph  and  postal  ser- 
vice together  would  make  for  mutual  improvement.  The 
government  would  put  back  into  the  system  the  profits  which 
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would  otherwise  go  to  private  individuals.  While  govern- 
ment operation  is,  as  a  rule,  more  expensive  than  private,  it 
would  not  be  so  in  this  case,  owing  to  the  economical  consol- 
idation of  the  postal  and  telegraph  service. 

The  last  speaker  upon  the  negative,  J.  C.  Busby,  spoke 
in  substance  as  follows :  "  The  telegraph  is  in  the  field  of 
commerce.  The  acquiring  of  a  corporation,  furthermore, 
by  the  Federal  government  is  contrary  to  the  true  principles 
which  underlie  our  democratic  government  and  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  socialism  in  its  extreme  form.  From,  a  point 
of  view  of  practicability  and  expediency  government  owner- 
ship  is  undesirable.  From  a  financial,  political,  and  business 
standpoint,  it  would  certainly  prove  unsuccessful.  We  advo- 
cate as  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which  may 
exist  today  regulation  and  supervision — a  plan  which  has 
already  been  adopted  by  the  American  government,  and 
which  when  completely  worked  out  will  prove  its  efficiency 
by  its  success." 

FACULTY  KECEPTION 

At  10  :30  the  President  and  Faculty  tendered  to  the  grad- 
uates, the  alumni,  and  guests  of  the  University  a  reception 
in  the  University  Library. 


Tuesday,  June  4 

The  exercises  of  Commencement  Day  proper,  Tuesday, 
June  4,  began  when,  at  10:15  o'clock,  before  Alumni  Hall, 
on  the  Old  East  Walk,  the  procession  of  graduates,  faculty, 
trustees,  and  alumni  assembled  for  the  march  to  Memorial 
Hall.  The  march  to  the  Hall  followed  the  avenue  to 
the  north  of  the  monument,  into  the  Old  West  Walk,  and 
was  led  by  the  University  band. 

Invocation  by  Kev.  C.  E.  Maddry,  of  Raleigh,  formally 
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opened  the  exercises  of  the  day.  Dr.  Venable  then,  after 
briefly  reviewing  the  career  of  the  speaker  of  the  day,  pre- 
sented the  name  of  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman,  president 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  the  Commencement  speaker 
for  1912. 

The  full  text  of  President  Alderman's  magnificent  address 
follows : 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN'S  ADDRESS 

I  face  this  company  today  in  this  familiar  hall  with  a  big 
stir  of  emotion.  It  is  the  primary  emotion  of  a  man  who 
comes  back  home  after  long  years  of  absence  and  beholds 
a  scene  forever  dear  to  him  grown  fairer  and  stronger  and 
more  beautiful,  and  yet  the  same  blessed  home,  and  beholds 
faces  of  dear  friends  that  he  loved  and  trusted  grown  older 
and  finer  and  deeper  by  the  chiseling  of  Time,  and  yet  the 
same  friendly  faces,  and  over  all  and  touching  all  with 
vividness  and  charm  the  same  bright,  glittering  wave  of 
youth  breaking  as  of  old  upon  the  shores  of  manhood  and 
opportunity. 

I  come  as  one  who  studied  here  as  a  boy,  in  a  simple 
liomespun  age,  with  other  boys  whose  names  are  now  written 
in  your  annals  as  heroes  of  the  people,  and  with  still  others 
upon  whose  shoulders  fall  the  burdens  of  your  present-day 
■civilization.  It  was  my  supreme  privilege  to  spend  my  youth 
in  fighting  as  only  unbeaten  youth  can  fight  when  touched 
with  hope  and  idealism  for  the  education  of  all  the  people 
of  the  state  of  my  birth;  to  teach  here  as  a  man  and  to 
administer  with  what  wisdom  God  gave  me  the  affairs  of  his 
Alma  Mater. 

I  am  forever  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  birth  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  for  all  the  experience  of  work  and 
association  with  men  which  a  youth  of  my  generation  found 
Teady  to  his  hand,  for  out  of  such  experience  has  come  what- 
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ever  power  I  have  been  able  to  offer  to  the  service  of  my 
time  and  kind.  Thirty  years  ago  I  received  my  diploma  on 
a  rain-swept  morning,  over  there  in  Gerrard  Hall,  under 
the  benediction  of  Kemp.  P.  Battle,  and  at  the  hands  of 
Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  great  names  still  and  great  forces  still 
in  the  state's  life.  Thirty  years  of  modern  time  mean  a 
social  revolution  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  but  I  can  not 
believe  that  any  thirty-year  period  in  the  nation's  history 
has  been  quite  so  formative  and  wonderful  as  has  been  this 
particular  period.  The  etching  pen  of  Tacitus,  the  analytic 
power  of  Taine,  the  orderly  genius  of  Van  Eanke,  the 
dramatic  force  of  Carlyle,  could  not  reveal  in  condensed 
form  or  in  a  few  bold  strokes  the  core  of  this  extraordinary 
epoch.  I  venture,  however,  to  claim  that  in  that  period  our 
nation  has  been  quite  made  over  in  spiritual  motive,  in 
industrial  method,  in  governmental  machinery,  and  is  today 
determining  amid  spasm  and  throe  whether  it  shall  change 
its  very  political  philosophy. 

When  I  looked  out  from  these  buildings  thirty  years 
ago  I  saw  a  state  whose  body  was  bruised  and 
scarred  with  war  and  misrule;  whose  spirit  was 
wounded  and  sore  from  tragic  experience,  but  dauntless  and 
uncorrupted,  and  who  in  the  great  creative  and  industrial 
arts  stood  dazed  and  uncertain  as  one  from  whose  hands  old 
tools  had  fallen  and  who  had  not  yet  mastered  the  arts  and 
implements  of  the  new  era,  while  all  around  thronged  an 
untaught  host  of  eager  youth  who  could  make  the  land  whole 
again  if  but  chance  were  given  them.  How  can  I  put  the 
great  epic  simply  to  you  who  were  born  under  happier  stars  ? 
The  wounds  of  war  have  been  healed,  the  weapons  and 
methods  of  industrial  democracy  have  been  mastered,  the 
education  of  all  the  people,  the  most  daring  and  divine  under- 
taking of  humanity,  has  been  at  least  mapped  out  and  sol- 
emnly entered  upon,  the  spirit  of  the  people>  mounting  with 
achievement  and  self  mastery,  has  become  one  with  the  nation 
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— a  self -reli ant ,  unconscious  spirit,  tolerant  at  last  of  crit- 
icism because  assured  of  power,  accustomed  to  prosperity 
but  as  yet  unconquered  by  its  perils,  radiant  with  hope, 
worthy  of  respect  and  compact  of  such  stuff  that  men  of 
right  minds,  North  and  East  and  West  have  turned  hither- 
ward  for  succor  and  leadership  in  this  latest  hour  of  moral 
warfare  and  national  crisis.    You  men  of  1912  march  out 
into  the  life  of  the  republic  at  the  moment  when  the  last 
murky  fleck  of  sectionalism  is  being  blown  away  by  the 
moral  strength  generated  in  your  own  life  and  in  the  clear 
sunlight  stand  men  of  the  South  unconscious  of  section,  sur- 
rounded by  their  brethren  of  the  North,  themselves  uncon- 
scious and  careless  of  section,  guiding,  as  did  their  fathers 
of  old,  the  destinies  of  the  republic.    In  this  inspiring  move- 
ment of  conquest  and  resiliency  no  American  community 
has  demeaned  itself  with  greater  intelligence  and  dignity 
than  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  nowhere  today  on  this 
continent  is  there  a  better  spot  for  the  working  out  of  the 
problems  of  a  livable  and  lovable  democracy.    No  man 
knows  better  than  I  the  stirring  tale  of  the  struggle  of  this 
commonwealth  after  statehood  and  self-consciousness,  but 
I  believe  that  this  thirty-year  period  has  been  North  Caro- 
lina's true  golden  age;  for  it  has  been  the  age  when  her 
old  men,  beaten  in  war,  used  patience  and  magnanimity, 
when  her  young  men,  disciplined  in  self-denial  and  nurtured 
on  lofty  pride,  developed  a  passion  for  constructiveness,  a 
genius  for  sympathy,  and  a  method  of  education.    It  has 
been  the  age  when  all  the  people,  young  and  old,  high  and 
low,  have  discovered  in  unity  and  community  effort  the 
secret  of  social  growth,  and  by  wise  and  steady  use  of  the 
new  instruments  have  placed  North  Carolina  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  states  in  industrial  vigor,  in  educational 
advancement,  in  idealistic  fervor,  thus  bathing  her  sons  in 
just  pride  of  home  and  state  and  increasing  the  constraining 
power  always  at  work  in  her  life  to  make  of  a  man  once  a 
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North  (Carolinian  a  North  Carolinian  forever.  I  am  speak- 
ing, therefore,  today  to  American  boys  lifted  to  a  high  qual- 
ity of  obligation  to  their  whole  country  by  the  memory  and 
the  atmosphere  of  an  heroic  and  dramatic  past. 

My  proper  subject  today  is  the  University  in  the  service 
of  a  democracy.  I  am  going  to  claim  that  a  magnificent  but 
common-sense  reassertion  of  democracy  amounting  to  a 
wonderful  revolution  is  going  on  at  this  moment  in  our  na- 
tional life,  and  I  am  going  to  claim  further  that  the  college 
and  university  are  drawing  nearer  to  the  people  in  a  more 
common-sense  way  than  they  have  ever  done,  and  are  more 
powerful  than  they  have  ever  been  in  a  century  in  moulding 
the  national  character  and  determining  the  national  spirit. 
The  thing  that  has  given  most  distinction  to  America  in  the 
thought  of  the  world  is  that  it  tried  to  embrace  the  demo- 
cratic idea  in  its  dim  beginning,  and  has  never  quite  stopped 
trying,  sometimes  crudely  and  blunderingly,  to  understand 
and  perfect  and  hand  on  that  idea.  Democracy  is  the  one 
great  spiritual  force  that  has  never  stopped  growing  one 
minute  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  Democracy 
does  not  mean  hostility  to  evening  dress,  nor  is  it  a  denom- 
ination for  a  cheap  dinner.  It  surely  does  not  mean  that 
all  the  men  that  you  will  see  at  a  league  game  are  all  wise 
and  all  vigilant  and  all  good,  but  it  does  mean  that  you  can 
trust  average  men  if  you  will  train  them.  I  say  this  in  full 
conviction  that  most  of  us  coddle  the  people  too  much  and  are 
afraid  to  tell  them  the  truth  about  themselves. 

The  truth  is  that  there  were  very  few  demo- 
crats in  the  beginning  of  our  government.  The 
Cabots  and  Hamiltons  and  Ames  and  some  of  the 
great  Virginians  were  as  afraid  of  democracy  as 
we  are  of  socialism,  and  as  little  understood  it,  and  their 
fear  is  everywhere  expressed  in  our  constitutional  and  institu- 
tional life;  but  their  party  was  not  the  party  of  the  future. 
Our  republic  was  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  a  proud  and 
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remote  people  for  orderly  self-government,  controlled  by  law 
and  restrained  by  courts.  ~No  passionate  philosophy  touching 
the  rights  of  man,  no  fierce  upheavals  of  injustice  and  in- 
equality such  as  startled  mankind  in  the  French  Revolution 
laid  the  framework  of  this  republic.  What  a  man  esteems 
democracy  to  be  is  a  revelation  of  his  character.  When  old 
Roger  Sherman  said  "the  people  shall  immediately  have  as 
little  to  do  as  may .  be  about  government,"  we  know  what 
sort  of  a  man  old  Roger  was.  When  Alexander  Hamilton 
struck  his  desk  and  declared  that  the  people  were  a  great 
beast,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  soul  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
When  Talleyrand  declared  that  democracy  was  an  aristocracy 
of  blackguards,  that  thrifty  old  cynic  let  in  a  glimpse  of  his 
own  soul.  When  Theodore  Parker  said,  "Democracy  does 
not  mean  I  am  as  good  as  you  are  but  you  are  as  good  as  I 
am,"  a  new  programme  of  Christian  fellowship  stood  re- 
vealed to  the  world.  When  Louis  Pasteur  declared  that 
democracy  was  that  condition  in  the  social  order  in  which 
every  man  had  the  opportunity  to  put  forth  his  best  effort, 
the  character  of  the  most  insistent  and  most  truth-loving 
human  being  of  our  generation  stood  revealed  to  his  system 
of  economy,  or  when  he  absorbed  a  noble  and  refined  taste 
in  art  and  architecture  in  order  to  transmit  them  to  his  peo- 
ple, that  was  a  purer  democracy  than  any  state  paper.  Democ- 
racy is  a  state  of  mind  and  a  quality  of  heart  and  a  method 
of  action,  not  a  party  label  or  simply  a  mere  political  philos- 
ophy. The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  for  in- 
stance, bent  on  a  clean  and  wholesome  life  for  all  the  people, 
.is  a  more  democratic  reality  than  all  the  political  platforms 
that  ever  "pointed  with  pride  or  viewed  with  alarm."  Ham- 
ilton's theory  was  that  the  average  man  was  an  ass  and  need- 
ed to  be  governed  for  his  own  sake  by  other  good  strong  men. 
Jefferson's  theory  was  that  the  ^average  man  has  vast  unde- 
fined qualities  of  character  and  power,  and  only  needed  train- 
ing to  fit  him  for  governing  himself  and  others.    The  culti- 
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ration  of  the  citizen  as  the  basis  of  democracy,  rather  than 
mere  rhapsody  over  the  supernatural  wisdom  of  some  vague 
abstraction  called  the  people,  is  everywhere  apparent. 

Now,  this  democracy  has  not  done  all  that  poets  and  dream- 
ers like  Byron  and  Rousseau  thought  it  would  do,  but  it  has 
been  very  busy  helping  men  to  live  fuller  lives  and  has  a  great 
score  to  its  credit.  It  has  mitigated  social  injustice,  in- 
creased public  co-operation,  conquered  wildernesses,  devel- 
oped agencies  of  culture,  debated  partisanship  and  sectarian- 
ism. Like  all  growing  things,  however,  it  has  developed 
new  shapes  of  danger  and  given  birth  to  new  and  hateful 
types  of  masters.  The  nineteenth  century  will  be  known  in 
history  chiefly  for  its  transfer  of  power  from  oligarchies  to 
democracy,  for  the  extraordinary  advance  of  knowledge,  and 
for  the  economic  transformation  involved  in  the  passage  from 
little  affairs  to  big  affairs.  The  problem  that  now  confronts 
the  democracy  of  the  world  is  the  solution  of  economic  and 
social  questions  which  have  arisen  out  of  these  changes.  You 
cannot  have  democracy  in  government  and  feudalism  in  bus- 
iness, for  feudalism  in  business  means  ultimately  feudalism 
in  government.  Modern  democracy  is  evidently  resolved  to 
secure  for  the  people  control  of  both  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical forces  of  the  nation,  and  to  make  them  both  fairly  and 
quickly  responsive  to  the  popular  will.  Twenty  years  ago 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  popular 
election  of  senators  would  have  been  regarded  as  rank  revo- 
lution. Now  it  passes  without  opposition.  I  do  not  believe 
this  new  method  will  fill  the  American  Senate  with  impec- 
cable sages,  but  it  is  a  tremendous  governmental  change  for 
good  or  ill  in  the  direction  of  popular  government. 

This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  great  popular  movements  in 
America,  in  England,  which  is  much  nearer  a  socialistic  pro- 
gramme and  industrial  civil  Avar  than  we  are,  and  in  other 
countries,  giving  it  such  social  significance.  The  funda- 
mental question,  as  Toqueville  noted  over  seventy  years 
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ago,  is  this :  Is  democracy  reconcilable  with  liberty  ?  Their 
harmony  in  the  modern  world  must  be  brought  about,  for  the 
modern  world  is  insistent  and  bent  upon  being  democratic 
and  liberty  is  the  very  most  sacred  inheritance  and  privilege 
of  the  human  being.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  wrong 
headed  impulses  are  discernable  in  this  fierce  purpose  of  the 
people  to  make  machinery  of  government  and  servants  of 
the  public  quickly  responsible  to  the  popular  will,  but  the 
impressive  thing  about  the  whole  revolution  is  the  determina- 
tion to  give  men  a  chance  to  live  a  fuller  and  richer  life  and 
the  belief  that  the  cultivation  of  the  citizen  is  the  bottom 
fact  in  the  whole  great  process.  In  a  certain  sense  we  are 
all  revolutionists  in  this  new  impulse  and  purpose  of  democ- 
racy. These  revolutionists,  as  Mr.  Weyl  has  pointed  out, 
do  not  all  comprehend  their  kinship  as  allies.  One  group 
in  the  community  strives  to  end  the  exploitation  of  child 
labor.  Other  groups  seek  to  extend  and  improve  education, 
to  combat  tuberculosis,  to  reform  housing  conditions,  to 
secure  direct  primaries,  to  obtain  the  referendum,  to  punish 
force  and  fraud  at  the  polls,  to  secure  governmental  inspec- 
tion of  foods,  to  regulate  railroad  rates,  to  limit  the  issue 
of  stocks  and  bonds  of  corporations  doing  an  interstate  bus- 
iness, to  change  the  character  and  incidence  of  taxation,  to 
protect  and  recreate  our  forests,  to  reserve  and  conserve  our 
mines,  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  farmer,  to  build  up  trade 
unions  among  workingmen,  to  Americanize  incoming  immi- 
grants, to  humanize  prisons  and  penal  laws,  to  protect  the 
community  against  penury  caused  by  old  age,  accident,  sick- 
ness, and  invalidity,  to  prevent  congestion  in  cities,  to  divert 
to  the  public  a  larger  share  of  the  unearned  increment,  to 
accomplish  a  thousand  other  results  for  the  general  welfare. 
Every  day  new  projects  are  launched  for  political,  industrial, 
and  social  amelioration,  and  below  the  level  of  the  present 
lie  the  greater  projects  of  the  future.  Reform  is  piecemeal 
and  yet  rapid.    It  is  carried  along  divergent  lines  by  people 
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holding  separate  interests,  and  yet  it  moves  toward  a  common 
end.  It  all  combines  into  an  amazing  general  movement 
toward  a  democracy  re-defined  in  terms  of  human  sympathy, 
of  Christian  fellowship  and  social  brotherhood. 

It  is  not  part  of  my  purpose  to  enter  this  great  field  with 
any  remedy,  except  to  repeat  that  I  believe  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  the  greatest  constructive  period  in  our  history,  and  to  pray 
that  we  may  get  busy  in  just  constructive  work  and  stop 
shouting  personalities  at  each  other.  Our  business  men  are 
not  thieves  and  traitors.  Among  them  are  many  of  our 
truest  and  finest  patriots.  Our  plain  people  are  not  envious 
revolutionists.  They  are  the  repositories  of  healthy  and  just 
public  opinion.  Away  with  the  thought  that  this  country  is 
sunk  in  any  mire  of  moral  degredation.  It  has  simply  met 
and  is  outfacing  — it  hasn't  yet  outfaced  it — one  of  the  mil- 
lion moral  crises  that  are  likely  to  assail  free  government, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  cleaner  today  in  ruling  passion,  in 
motive  and  in  practice,  than  it  has  been  in  fifty  years,  and 
it  has  cause  moreover  to  be  satisfied  with  what  it  has  done 
in  the  last  seven  years  of  experiment  and  blundering  inter- 
pretation of  conditions  and  statutes.  No  human  wisdom 
can  unerringly  get  to  the  core  of  great  issues  that  are  chang- 
ing society  and  government.  We  can  only  strive  on,  count- 
ing clear  gains  to  our  credit  as  we  go  forward.  Rebates 
already  seem  half  archaic  and  half  criminal.  Railroads  have 
become  common  carriers  in  a  juster  sense  than  ever  before. 
Great  combinations  have  been  dissolved  whether  prices  went 
up  or  down  and  the  sacred  right  of  competition  impressed 
on  men.  Great  corporations  have  found  out  how  to  grow 
according  to  law.  Governmental  regulation  of  business  is 
losing  its  inquisitorial  aspects  and  the  principle  of  publicity 
in  business  appears  as  common  sense  and  common  justice 
instead  of  insolent  interference.  The  law's  majesty  is  seen 
and  felt  in  a  more  wholesome  way  by  the  strong  and  the 
weak.    We  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the  mob  and  we  bear 
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yet  with  patience  the  tumult  of  the  talkers.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  advantages  of  co-operation  in  business  and  return 
to  an  outworn  order  of  stupid  competition ;  but  we  must 
somehow  discover  how  the  consumer  can  participate  in  the 
advantages  that  co-operation  confers  so  plainly  on  production. 

The  leaders  of  America  in  this  crisis  plainly  can  not  be 
standpatters,  for  changes  must  come.  The  standpatter  is 
one  of  the  most  pathetic,  stubborn,  constant  and  heroic  figures 
in  history,  and  whether  you  see  him  in  the  shape  of  Elipaz, 
Bildad  and  Zobhar  around  Job's  ash  heap  in  the  Oriental 
village,  or  whether  you  see  him  as  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  a  brave 
and  honest  and  courageous  old  Egyptian  himself,  standing 
up  against  the  tide  of  popular  demand  like  the  autumn  leaf, 
he  performs  his  highest  function  by  ceasing  to  live  for  a 
better  life's  sake.  These  leaders  should  not  be  facile  artists, 
for  the  interests  at  stake  are  too  solemn  for  emotionalists 
and  triners.  They  must  be  courageous  men,  with  power  to 
think  straight,  with  radicalism  enough  to  go  to  the  root  of 
the  thing,  and  sense  enough  to  see  the  point  when  they  get 
to  it,  and  with  faith  enough  to  do  justice  to  rich  and  poor, 
and  with  patience  enough  to  endure,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
suffer.  The  successful  leader  in  this  new  moral  crisis  in 
American  life  will  be  subjected  to  a  severer  test  than  were 
the  leaders  in  the  revolutionary  and  civil  wars,  and  nothing 
but  the  stoutest  human  fibre  can  hope  to  survive.  The  crown 
of  such  work  will  be  put  on  by  men  who  are  today  students 
in  American  colleges.  That  is  what  gives  to  them  such  solemn 
significance  to  my  mind.  I  never  see  them  gathered  together 
in  impressive  numbers  without  thinking  of  what  the  years 
have  in  store  for  them — what  of  strain  and  trials,  discipline 
and  battle,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  they  should  under- 
stand that  they  are  gathered  at  colleges  and  universities  for 
the  solemnest  sort  of  purposes,  namely — to  win  power  for  self- 
realization,  for  efficient  work,  and  for  public  service.  You 
young  men  will  have  a  double  portion  to  care  for,  to  protect 
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the  people  against  privilege  and  to  protect  the  people  against 
themselves,  for  in  their  fierce  purpose  to  assert  their  right 
to  control  their  own  affairs  there  is  danger  of  losing  the  sober 
and  inestimable  guarantees  of  representative  government, 
for  there  are  instances  of  liberty  being  destroyed  by  democ- 
racy as  well  as  by  tyranny. 

My  chief  responsibility  for  some  decades  has  been 
to  try  to  determine  what  should  be  the  influences 
of  schools,  and  especially  of  universities,  on  the 
public  conscience,  and  in  making  of  men  fit  to  take  a 
hand  at  such  affairs.  These  schools  and  universities  have 
been  changing  their  outward  form  from  simplicity  to  power 
under  the  pressure  of  an  age  of  passionate  strength,  and  it  is 
pertinent  to  inquire  what  are  the  results.  I  venture  to  claim 
that  the  universities  and  schools  are  today  more  helpfully 
related  to  the  public  life  of  states  and  cities  and  countries 
than  ever  before.  They  have  drawn  closer  to  the  people, 
not  to  popularize  themselves  cheaply,  but  to  enrich  and 
strengthen  the  lives  of  the  people.  A  certain  peril  hovers 
about  every  seat  of  learning  threatening  to  make  it  the  home 
of  pride  in  learning  for  its  own  sake.  To  be  learned  and 
simply  proud  of  it  is  a  disease ;  to  be  learned  and  humble 
and  eager  to  pass  learning  on  is  the  highest  morality  in  action. 
Our  universities  are  producing  more  abundantly  than  they 
have  ever  been,  and  are  scattering  more  widely  the  results 
of  their  production.  I  venture  to  claim  that  the  sanest 
protests  of  our  times  have  come  out  of  them.  It  is  perhaps 
not  extravagant  to  say  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
been  the  focus  of  the  insurgent  movement  of  political  and 
social  life  in  America  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  catholicity  of  our  university  in  influences  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  the  other  camp  the  most  fascinating  insurgent, 
the  most  alluring  radical,  because  his  radicalism  is  tempered 
with  scholarship  and  his  courage  is  grounded  on  knowledge, 
is  another  university-bred  man  who,  out  of  the  discipline  of 
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the  academic  life  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  at 
Princeton  has  developed  a  pretty  stout  stomach  for  political 
fighting.  Oscar  Underwood  and  Woodrow  Wilson  have  come 
out  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Robert  LaFollete  has 
come  out  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  a  product  of  Harvard.  President  Taft  has  come  out 
of  Yale.  I  don't  mention  these  names  to  pry  out  your  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  or  to  evoke  fatuous  applause  or  to 
prove  that  college  training  induces  sweet  reasonableness  and 
political  good  manners.  My  point  is  that  after  such  enumer- 
ation no  one  can  charge  the  universities  of  turning  out  lay 
figures  all  of  the  same  pattern.  So  intimately  have  univer- 
sities touched  public  life  in  America  for  the  last  decade  or 
more  that  it  is  difficult  to  mention  a  great  personality  with- 
out conjuring  up  the  name  and  the  spirit  of  his  Alma  Mater. 
This  was  not  so  when  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  declared,  twenty 
years  ago,  that  if  the  college  man  of  America  were  to  nom- 
inate a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  he  would  be  greeted 
with  Rabelaian  merriment  by  the  politicians. 

Now  in  the  last  analysis,  I  know  that  the  task  of  a  great 
university,  within  its  own  walls  particularly,  is  to  set  stand- 
ards and  to  make  men.  If  it  is  ever  generally  believed  that 
universities  are  only  valuable  in  proportion  as  they  help  a 
man  in  the  practical  struggle  for  a  living,  the  universities 
will  change  their  nature  and  our  civilization  will  become 
only  an  elaborate  organized  barbarism.  Universities  rose 
into  being  and  flourished  in  splendor,  when  one  reflects  at  the 
root  of  the  matter,  because  their  business  was  to  help  in  the 
struggle  for  a  living  the  world  in  its  efforts  to  rise  above  the 
struggle  for  a  living.  But  all  of  this  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  my  belief  that  the  type  university  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  be  the  one  which  draws  near  the  people  in  creative 
helpfulness.  "No  cry  for  guidance  in  its  complex  develop- 
ment should  come  out  of  any  state  which  is  not  met  with 
immediate  answer  by  its  state  university  or  its  group  of 
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higher  educational  agencies.  If  a  state  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  its  public  health  must  be  conserved,  or  its  roads 
improved,  or  its  economic  resources  developed,  or  its  mines 
exploited,  or  its  lands  better  tilled,  it  has  a  perfect  right  to 
turn  to  the  university  for  help  and  direction.  For  some 
decades  neither  the  university  nor  the  state  really  knew, 
much  less  understood  or  appreciated,  each  other.  The  univer- 
sity is  to  become  the  great  specialist  of  society.  Let  me  not 
be  understood  as  raising  the  flag  of  utility  as  opposed  to  the 
flag  of  idealism  over  these  ancient  citadels  of  the  spirit. 
Their  idealism  is  as  clear  as  ever,  but  wider  and  more  pro- 
phetic, for  it  has  passed  beyond  the  individual  and  perceives 
the  unity  of  society. 

All  this  has  been  wonderfully  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  If  there  be  a  faint-hearted  man  in  this  country 
who  needs  a  bath  of  optimism  in  American  life,  I  commend 
him  to  the  contrast  between  the  South  of  1880  and  the  South 
of  1912.  Friendly  strangers  sometimes  tell  us,  and  we  our- 
selves sometimes  have  declared,  that  our  quality  of  states- 
manship has  deteriorated.  I  was  myself  once  roundly  and 
strongly  rebuked  by  a  United  States  Senator,  because  he 
fancied  I  had  said  some  such  thing.  I  had  not  said  what  he 
thought  I  did,  and  did  not  merit  his  solemn  admonition,  but 
what  I  said  was  true.  Our  statesmanship  has  simply  shifted 
its  base.  Its  finest  manifestations  have  not  been  in  the  field 
of  national  politics,  though  our  representatives  have  been 
as  clean  and  as  patriotic  and  as  able  as  those  of  any  other 
section  but  in  the  field  of  local  life.  I  say  this  in  full  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  no  American,  in  my  judgment,  has 
mastered  our  economic  processes  more  completely  and  offered 
finer  legislation  for  their  betterment,  than  Oscar  Under- 
wood, and  also  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no  American 
has  won  a  fame  for  high  moral  leadership  more  quickly  and 
more  deservedly  than  Woodrow Wilson,  two  continental  mind- 
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ed  Southerners  of  whom  we  are  all  proud.  Wehave  not  figured 
until  recently  in  the  making  of  treaties,  in  the  adding  of  new 
territories,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  great  international  move- 
ments. Our  best  statemanship  has  gone  on  in  city  coun- 
cils, in  newspaper  offices,  legislative  chambers,  and  in  com- 
missioners' offices,  in  college  faculty  meetings,  and  in  boards 
of  trade,  in  the  plans  and  purposes  of  far-seeing  individuals. 

One  hundred  towns  and  cities  built  out  of  nothing  into 
power  and  splendor,  the  smoke  of  innumerable  factories, 
the  net-work  of  railways,  scientific  and  varied  agriculture ; 
forty  million  dollars  a  year  spent  upon  public  school  build- 
ings, forty-four  millions  upon  public  roads,  forty-five  per 
cent  of  our  entire  public  revenue  upon  public  education, 
the  increase  per  acre  of  corn  crops,  the  doubling  in  value 
of  farm  lands,  the  transfer  of  the  center  of  social  gravity 
from  the  court  house  to  the  school  house,  the  increase  of 
our  wealth  from  nine  billions  to  twenty-eight  billions,  the 
handling  with  infinite  wisdom  and  far-seeing  common  sense 
of  the  negro  problem — these  are  the  solid  and  permanent 
monuments  of  post  helium  statesmanship  in  the  South.  We 
have  not  held  the  great  offices.  We  have  not  got  our  Presi- 
dent yet  though  it  ought  to  be  easy  if  we  use  ordinary  com- 
mon sense.  In  all  of  this  really  creative  building  the  greatest 
satisfaction  I  have  is  the  honest  belief  that  the  most  dynamic 
and  sympathetic  influences  have  come  out  of  colleges  and 
universities, — at  least  their  sympathy  has  never  been  want- 
ing. They  have  lacked  in  strength,  they  have  lacked  in 
equipment,  they  have  lacked  in  endowment,  but  in  the  air 
of  simple  living,  the  high  opportunity  that  has  pervaded  them 
men  have  been  bred  who  had  the  spirit  to  carry  out  into  life 
the  influences  that  have  changed  the  South  from  a  land  of 
depression  to  a  land  of  boundless  hope,  where  the  ancient 
dogma  of  self-government  so  intimately  associated  with  all 
of  the  glories  and  tragedies  of  our  past  is  now  getting  re- 
vealed to  the  dullest  man,  not  only  as  a  theory  of  government 
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but  as  a  practical  programme  of  growth  at  the  core  of  which 
stands  the  plain  man  and  his  child,  the  final  resource  of 
every  democracy  and  the  final  justification  of  every  uni- 
versity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  President  Venable  made 
the  following  announcements : 

PROMOTIONS 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  was  separated  from 
the  Department  of  Mathematics,  and  Professor  M.  H.  Stacy 
was  put  in  charge. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Wilson  was  promoted  from  Associate  Professor 
to  full  Professor. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Wheeler  was  promoted  from  Associate  Profes- 
sor to  full  Professor. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Professor  of  English:  T.  P.  Cross,  A.  B.  and  A.M., 
Hampden-Sidney  College ;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard ;  Teacher,  Nor- 
folk High  School;  Instructor  in  English  at  Harvard;  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Acting  Professor  of  Latin,  substituting  for  Prof.  George 
Howe :  Warren  Stone  Gordis,  A.  B.,  University  of  Roch- 
ester, 1888;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1891;  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1905 ;  Professor  of  Latin,  Stetson  University, 
1888-98  (acting  President,  1895-96) ;  Fellow  in  Latin, 
University  of  Chicago,  1894-95  ;  Instructor,  Ibid.,  1898-99  ; 
Instructor  in  Latin,  Lewis  Institute,  1899-00,  1904-05;  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  Ottawa  University,  1905-07 ;  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  Ibid.,  1907 ;  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Associate  Professor  of  German:  Kent  J.  Brown,  A.  B., 
Dickinson  (College,  1901 ;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1905;  University  of  Berlin;  University  of  Munich; 
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four  years  as  teacher  in  preparatory  school;  at  present  In- 
structor in  German,  University  of  Iowa. 

FELLOWS,  INSTRUCTORS  AND  ASSISTANTS,  1912-1913 

Latin:  G.  K.  G.  Henry,  Instructor;  W.  H.  Royster,  In- 
structor. 

Anatomy:    G.  R.  Roberts,  Assistant. 

Mathematics:  W.  W.  Rankin,  Fellow;  T.  R.  Eagles,  In- 
structor; J.  W.  Lasley,  Instructor. 

German:  John  J.  Henderson,  Assistant. 

Library:  G.  P.  Wilson,  Assistant;  T.  M.  Ramsaur,  As- 
sistant; J.  R.  Gentry,  Assistant;  E.  R.  Rankin,  Assistant; 
Jesse  Pugh,  Assistant. 

Geology:  R.  C.  Jurney,  Assistant. 

History:  D.  H.  Bacot,  Instructor. 

Chemistry:  W.  L.  Jeffries,  Toch  Fellow;  J.  T.  Dobbins, 
Ledoux  Fellow;  Alex.  Feild,  Fellow  in  Chemistry;  V.  A. 
Coulter,  Babbitt  Scholar;  C.  B.  Carter,  Assistant;  C.  B. 
Hoke,  Assistant;  Paul  Bryan,  Assistant. 

English:  G.  M.  Sneath,  Instructor. 

Pharmacy:  J.  G.  Beard,  Instructor. 

Physics:  V.  L.  Chrisler,  Instructor;  J.  B.  Scarborough, 
Assistant;  J.  M.  Labberton,  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. 

Zoology:  W.  C.  George,  Instructor. 

Other  Instructors  and  Assistants  will  be  appointed  later. 

MEDALS,  PRIZES  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  following  medals,  prizes  and  fellowships  were  award- 
ed today: 

The  William  Cain  Prize  in  Mathematics:  J.  B.  Scar- 
borough. 

The  Eben  Alexander  Prize  in  Greek :  R.  O.  Huffman. 

The  Worth  Prize  in  Philosophy:  W.  W.  Rogers. 

The  Early  English  Text  Society  Prize :  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr. 
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The  Henry  K.  Bryan  Prize  in  Law :  L.  P.  McLendon. 

Prizes  in  North  iCarolina  Colonial  History:  First,  C.  S. 
Cooke ;  second,  L.  !N".  Morgan. 

The  Toch  Fellowship  in  Chemistry:  W.  L.  Jeffries. 

The  Babbitt  Scholarship  in  Chemistry :  V.  A.  Coulter. 

Fellowship  in  Chemistry:  A.  L.  Feild. 

The  W.  J.  Bryan  Prize  in  Political  Science:  J.  C.  Lock- 
hart. 

The  Ben  Smith  Preston  Cup :  J.  L.  Orr. 

The  Freshman  Prize  in  English:  W.  P.  Fuller. 

The  Bingham  Prize:    J.  C.  Busby. 

The  Mangum  Prize :    F.  P.  Barker. 

The  Ledoux  Fellow  in  Chemistry:    J.  T.  Dobbins. 

Elected  to  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  1912: 
R.  O.  Huffman,  V.  A.  Coulter,  G.  L.  Carrington,  R.  C. 
Jurney,  F.  H.  Kennedy,  W.  A.  Kirksey,  J.  M.  Labberton, 
F.  W.  Morrison,  J.  L.  Phillips,  W.  K  Post,  D.  L.  Rights, 
J.  B.  Scarborough,  J.  Townsend. 

CERTIFICATES 

Civil  Engineering :  J.  B.  Clingman,  iC.  R.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Electrical  Engineering:   Walter  Carter,  R.  C.  McLean, 
H.  L.  Parish,  Jr.,  T.  B.  Slade,  Jr. 
Economics:  L.  Wang. 

English:  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  L.  K  Morgan,  B.  D.  Stephen- 
son. 

French:  B.  T.  Denton,  J.  H.  Rand,  W.  R.  Thomas. 
History:  C.  S.  Cooke. 

Latin:  R.  W.  Bobbitt,  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Lanier, 
Jr.,  W.  W.  Rogers,  T.  S.  Royster. 
Education:  C.  L.  Cates. 
•     Zoology:  W.  B.  Cobb,  J.  W.  Harris. 
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CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES 

Before  presenting  the  diplomas  to  the  graduates,  Governor 
W.  W.  Kitchin  delivered  to  them  a  short  address.  In  part, 
he  said: 

"  You  are  by  training,  intellect,  and  character,  deemed 
worthy  of  honorable  participation  in  affairs  of  life.  If  we 
could  we  would  touch  with  the  golden  wand  of  success  all 
your  lives,  but  you  would  not  have  us  do  that.  You  would 
rather  go  forth  on  your  own  merit,  and  fight  a  good  fight. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  hope  that  in  so  large  a  class  every  man 
will  meet  worthily  his  responsibilities,  but  if  you  fail  let  no 
one  say  your  conduct  merited  failure.  We  will  not  know 
who  has  failed  until  the  roll  is  called  up  yonder.  Only  let 
not  the  pirate's  creed  of  dishonesty  and  cruelty  entice  you 
into  wrong  methods.  A  strong  character  is  your  only  pro- 
tection. You  are  better  prepared  to  serve  yourselves,  your 
country,  and  your  God,  from  having  sat  at  the  feet  of  wis- 
dom, drunk  of  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  and  tarried  at  the 
shrine  of  discipline.  The  things  that  count  are  steadiness  of 
aim,  constancy  of  purpose,  and  purity  of  conduct.  Clean 
bodies  and  sound  brains  get  ahead  of  mere  brilliancy.  In 
the  words  of  Kipling :  1  If  neither  foe,  nor  loving  friends 
can  hurt  you,  if  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much ; 
if  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute  with  sixty  seconds 
worth  of  distance  run,  yours  is  the  earth,  and  everything 
that's  in  it,  and — which  is  more — you'll  be  a  man,  my  son.'  " 

THE  GRADUATES 

Bachelors  of  Arts  (Presented  by  Dean  Edward  K.  Gra- 
ham)— Cleaton  Otis  Armstrong,  Walter  Dorsey  Barbee, 
Frank  Pendleton  Barker,  Emmett  Hargrove  Bellamy,  Rob- 
ert Willis  Bobbitt,  Caleb  Knight  Burgess,  Clyde  Lucius  Cates, 
William  Preston  Cline,  William  Battle  Cobb,  Charles  Spur- 
geon  Cooke,  Charles  Fowler  Oowell,  J ames  Rowland  Craven, 
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Henry  Cleveland  Craver,  William  Jesse  Crutchfield,  James 
Manly  Daniel,  Jr.,  Beecher  Tate  Denton,  Henry  Ward  Doub, 
Frederick  Blount  Drane,  William  White  Falkener,  James 
Paull  Fenner,  Alonzo  Dillard  Folger,  Kobert  Alexander 
Freeman,  Samuel  Mallette  Gattis,  Jr.,  Alexander  Hawkins 
Graham,  Augustus  Washington  Graham,  Jr.,  William 
Graves,  Price  Henderson  Gwynn,  Jr.,  John  Brevard  Halli- 
burton, Robert  March  Hanes,  Haines  Hilsman  Hargrett, 
Vance  Henry,  Carlisle  Higgins,  Angus  James  Hodgin,  Frank 
Bruce  Hooker,  Frederick  William  Hossfeld,  Jr.,  William 
Emil  Hossfeld,  Blake  Elliott  Isley,  Fairley  Patterson  James, 
Clarence  Walton  Johnson,  Leslie  Newcurk  Johnston,  James 
Conrad  Lanier,  Jr.,  Jesse  Cleveland  Lassiter,  John  Ciegg 
Lockhart,  Joel  Jenkins  McAden,  Monroe  Anderson  Mclver, 
John  Duncan  McLean,  Henry  Burwell  Marrow,  William 
Peter  Moore,  Lawrence  Nelson  Morgan,  James  Ward  Morris, 
Jr.,  David  Reid  Murchison,  (Clarence  Edward  Norman, 
James  Lawrence  Orr,  Samuel  Green  Parker,  Earl  Victor 
Patterson,  James  Dickson  Phillips,  Columbus  Washington 
Eagles  Pittman,  Thomas  Moore  Price,  Cary  Perry  Quincy, 
James  Hall  Rand,  Hubert  Roy  Ray,  James  Thaddeus  Reece, 
Charles  Abram  Roberson,  William  White  Rogers,  Thomas 
Sampson  Royster,  Howard  Bently  Shofner,  Jesse  Richard- 
son Sloan,  Lucius  Eugene  Stacy,  Jr.,  Brevard  Doty  Stephen- 
son, Claude  Edward  Teague,  Robert  Linn  VanPoole,  Lingoh 
Wang,  Cyrus  Richard  Wharton,  John  Clarke  Whitaker, 
Robert  Watson  Winston,  Jr. 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  (Presented  by 
Dean  Andrew  H.  Patterson) — John  Burton  Clingman, 
Charles  Randolph  Thomas,  Jr. 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering  (Presented 
by  Dean  Andrew  H.  Patterson) — Walter  Carter,  Robert 
Clay  McLean,  Henry  Lynch  Parish,  Jr.,  Thomas  Bog 
Slade,  Jr. 

Bachelors  of  Law  (Presented  by  Dean  Lucius  P.  Mc- 
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Gehee) — Baxter  Lloyd  Baker,  Edwin  Thomas  .Cansler,  Jr., 
Lennox  Polk  McLendon. 

Graduates  in  Pharmacy  (Presented  by  Dean  E.  Vernon 
Howell) — Kelly  Edwin  Bennett,  Alexander  Grady  Webb, 
Jefferson  Davis  Whitehead,  Jr. 

Masters  of  Arts  (Presented  by  Dean  Charles  L.  Raper) — 
John  Napoleon  Daily,  James  Talmage  Dobbins,  Theophilus 
Eandolph  Eagles,  Wesley  Critz  George,  John  Warton  Harris, 
William  Lewis  Jeffries,  John  Archibald  McKay,  Earl  Victor 
Patterson,  William  Walker  Rankin,  Jr.,  Hubert  Roy  Ray, 
William  Renn  Thomas,  John  Elliott  Wood. 

Master  of  Science  (Presented  by  Dean  Charles  L.  Raper) 
— Charles  Wilson  Willi  ard. 

Doctor  of  Laws  (Presented  by  Dean  Charles  L.  Raper) — 
William  Walton  Kitchin,  Governor  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

ALUMNI  REGISTERED  AT  COMMENCEMENT,  1912 

1849:  K.  P.  Battle,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1851:  J.  M.  Flemming,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1855:  A.  D.  Betts,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  A.  J.  McDade, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1857:  Robert  Bingham,  Asheville,  N.  C. ;  J.  W.  Gra- 
ham, Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

1860 :  A.  S.  Barbee,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1862:  J.  M.  Mclver,  Gulf,  N.  C. 

1864:  W.  A.  Guthrie,  Durham,  N.  C. 

1865 :  H.  A.  London,  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 

1866 :  J.  S.  Carr,  Durham,  N.  C. 

1868:  A.  W.  Graham,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

1870  :  N.  M.  Ferebee,  Oxford,  N.  C. ;  R.  H.  Lewis,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C. 

1874:  J.  Q.  Wood,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  0. 
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1879:  J.  S.  Manning,  Durham,  N.  C. ;  F.  D.  Winston, 
Windsor,  N.  C. 

1881:  Collier  Cobb,  Chapel  Hill,  K  C. ;  J.  Y.  Joyner, 
Ealeigh,  N.  C. ;  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1882:  E.  A.  Alderman,  Charlottesville,  Va. ;  F.  N.  Skin- 
ner, Beaufort,  N.  C. ;  C.  W.  Worth,  Wilmington,  1ST.  C. 

1883:  A.  A.  Kluttz,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  H.  H.  Williams, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1884:  S.  M.  Gattis,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

1885:  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh,  X.  C. ;  A.  H.  Eller, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  A.  J.  Feild,  Ealeigh,  N.  C. 

1886:  W.  N.  Everett,  Rockingham,  N.  C. ;  J.  Bryan 
Grimes,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  I.  H.  Manning,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1887:  L.  P.  McGehee,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  W.  H.  Mc- 
Neill, Carthage,  N.  C. ;  W.  H.  Rhodes,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1888:  W.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett,  N.  C. 

1889:  J.  S.  Hill,  Durham,  N.  C. 

1891:  W.  J.  Andrews,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  J.  Martin  Flem- 
ming,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  A.  H.  Patterson,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1892:  Walter  Murphy,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

1893:  Perrin  Busbee,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  A.  H.  Koonce, 
Cullowhee,  N.  C. ;  A.  G.  Mangum,  Gastonia,  N.  C. ;  W.  S. 
Snow,  Raleigh,  1ST.  C. 

1894:  E.  Brawley,  Mooresville,  N.  C. ;  T.  J.  Wilson, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  " 

1895 :  J.  E.  Brooks,  Montrose,  N.  C. ;  H.  H.  Home,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Harry  Howell,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  T.  D.  Warren, 
New  Bern,  N.  C. 

1896:  George  Stephens,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

1897:  Chas.  Whedbee,  Hertford,  N.  C. 

1898:  E.  K.  Graham,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  ,C. ;  Archibald 
Henderson,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  A.  M.  Sams,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1899:  H.  M.  London,  Pittsboro,  N.  C. ;  H.  M.  Wagstaff, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  L.  R.  Wilson,  Chapel  Hill,  K  C. 

1900:  A.  J.  Barwick,  Newton,  K  C. ;  W.  S.  Bernard, 
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Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  Thos.  Hume,  Jr.,  Hartsville,  S.  C. ; 
R.  B.  Lawson,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  Graham  Woodard,  Wil- 
son, 1ST.  C. 

1901:  S.  A.  Lindsay,  Graham,  K  C. ;  W.  D.  MacMder, 
Chapel  Hill,  E".  C. ;  Cameron  McEae,  Chapel  Hill,  1ST.  C. 

1902:  ,C.  O.  Abernethy,  Raleigh,  1ST.  C. ;  T.  A.  Adams, 
Charlotte,  1ST.  C. ;  T.  R.  Brem,  Charlotte,  K  C. ;  J.  L. 
Burgess,  Greensboro,  ~N.  C. ;  A.  M.  Carr,  New  York,  ¥.  Y. ; 
J.  B.  Cheshire,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  ~N.  C. ;  B.  S.  Drane,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. ;  S.  J.  Everett,  Greenville,  1ST.  C. ;  J.  A.  Terrell, 
Raleigh,  N".  C. ;  A.  M.  Garren,  Raleigh,  ]ST.  C. ;  Louis  Good- 
man, Wilmington,  ~N.  C. ;  Mrs.  Susan  W.  Graham,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. ;  Louis  Graves,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Eugene  P. 
Gray,  Winston-Salem,  ~N.  C. ;  Mrs.  Archibald  Henderson, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  R.  S.  Hutchison,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  A.  C. 
Kerley,  Mooresville,  N.  C. ;  Whitehead  Kluttz,  Salisbury, 
E".  C. ;  I.  F.  Lewis,  Ashland,  Va. ;  R.  A.  Litchenthaeler, 
Kingston,  R.  I. ;  G.  G.  Mclver,  Gulf,  1ST.  C. ;  J.  H.  Mclver, 
Wadesboro,  1ST.  C. ;  R.  A.  Merritt,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  E.  A. 
Moss,  Creedmoor,  N.  C. ;  W.  W.  Pierce,  Goldsboro,  K  C. ; 
G.  V.  Roberts,  Marshall,  N.  C. ;  E.  D.  Sallenger,  Florence, 
S.  C;  M.  H.  Stacy,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  David  Stern, 
Greensboro,  K.  C. ;  J.  E.  Swain,  Asheville,  1ST.  C. ;  P.  H. 
Winston,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  T.  C.  Worth,  Durham,  K  C. 

1903:  R.  0.  Everett,  Durham,  N.  C. ;  C.  E.  Maddry, 
Raleigh,  iST.  C. ;  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill,  INT.  C. 

1904:  T.  F.  Hickerson,  Chapel  Hill,  ~N:  C. ;  W.  E.  Pharr, 
North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

1905:  C.  J.  Hendley,  Monroe,  N.  C. ;  B.  K.  Lassiter, 
Oxford,  K  C. ;  M.  T.  Plyler,  Elizabeth  City,  K  C. ;  J.  B. 
Robertson,  Graham,  N.  C. ;  J.  K.  Wilson,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C. ;  C.  T.  Woolen,  Chapel  Hill,  ST.  C. 

1906:  E.  A.  Abernethey,  Ghapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  F.  P. 
Drane,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  J.  G.  Hannah,  Jr.,  Siler  City, 
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N.  C;  B.  H.  Perry,  Henderson,  K  C. ;  P.  E.  Seagle, 
Baleigh,  ]ST.  C. 

1907 :  W.  S.  Dickson,  Asheville,  1ST.  C. ;  H.  H.  Hughes, 
New  York,  K  Y. ;  E.  B.  Jeffress,  Greensboro,  1ST.  C. ;  George 
McKie,  Chapel  Hill,  K  C. ;  Thomas  O'Berry,  Goldsboro, 
N".  C. ;  J.  J.  Parker,  Monroe,  K  C. ;  C.  C.  Sharpe,  Greens- 
boro, K  C. ;  J.  F.  Spruill,  Lexington,  K  C. ;  Fred  B.  Stem, 
Darlington,  S.  C. ;  C.  L.  Weill,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

1908:  W.  C.  Coughenour,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  K  d;  T.  E. 
Eagles,  Chapel  Hill,  RT.  ,C. ;  James  A.  Gray,  Winston -Salem, 
IS.  C. ;  E.  C.  Judd,  Baleigh,  NT.  C. ;  T.  L.  Simmons,  Greens- 
boro, 1ST.  C. ;  L.  H.  Webb,  Chapel  Hill,  1ST.  C. ;  G.  T.  Whitley, 
Smithfield,  ~N.  C. ;  W.  C.  Woodard,  Jr.,  Bocky  Mount,  1ST.  C. 

1909:  J.  H.  Allen,  Burlington,  N.  C. ;  F.  P.  Graham, 
Charlotte,  1ST.  C. ;  J.  T.  Johnston,  Chapel  Hill,  1ST.  C. ;  Bruce 
H.  Lewis,  Baleigh,  K  C. ;  J.  H.  Manning,  Durham,  K  C. ; 
W.  H.  Stroud,  Baleigh,  K  C. ;  J.  M.  Thompson,  Meb- 
ane,  K  C. 

1910:  J.  D.  Eason,  Jr.,  Stantonsburg,  K  C. ;  C.  C.  Gar- 
rett, Bowland,  1ST.  C. ;  W.  L.  Jeffries,  Edgefield,  S.  C. ;  J. 
W.  Lasley,  Jr.,  Burlington,  !N\  C. ;  J.  A.  Leitch,  Jr.,  Bow- 
land,  K  C. ;  T.  P.  Nash,  Jr.,  Charlotte,  K  C. ;  K  S.  Plum- 
mer,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  W.  M.  Snider,  Salisbury,  N.  C. ; 
H.  E.  Stacy,  Bowland,  N".  C. ;  S.  F.  Teague,  Goldsboro, 
K  C. ;  J.  M.  Venable,  Chapel  Hill,  K  C. 

1911:  J.  B.  Allison,  Pisgah  Forest,  K  C. ;  J.  A.  Austin, 
High  Point,  1ST.  C. ;  A.  M.  Blue,  Carthage,  K  C. ;  B.  T. 
Brown,  -Chapel  Hill,  K  C;  D.  B.  Bryan,  Chapel  Hill, 
K  C. ;  J.  L.  Eason,  Stantonsburg,  K  C. ;  A.  L.  Feild, 
Baleigh,  K  C. ;  W.  C.  George,  Elkin,  K  C. ;  W.  H.  Jones, 
Durham,  K  C. ;  S.  E.  Leonard,  Lexington,  K  C. ;  C.  E. 
Mcintosh,  Durham,  K  C. ;  J.  A.  McKay,  Buie's  Creek, 
N".  C;  I.  ,C.  Moser,  Burlington,  1ST.  C. ;  G.  W.  Bhodes, 
Goldsboro,  K  C. ;  A.  G.  Stockton,  Winston-Salem,  K  C. ; 
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W.  F.  Taylor,  Faison,  1ST.  C;  W.  K.  Thomas,  Hiddenite, 
ST.  C. ;  C.  A.  Volger,  Winston-Salem,  N*.  C. ;  J.  A.  Walker, 
Graham,  K  C. ;  C.  W.  Williard,  Winston-Salem,  JSL  C. ; 
J.  E.  Wood,  Elizabeth  .City,  K  C. 
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COMMENCEMENT  NOTES 


FOE  ALL. 

In  his  address  last  Tuesday  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman  used  the 
term  4 'creative  helpfulness"  in  describing  the  type  university 
of  the  twentieth  century.  In  a  brief  talk  Monday  before  the 
alumni,  Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joyner  said  when  the  people 
of  the  state  come  to  realize  that  the  university  is  working  for 
them  they  will  rally  around  it  and  build  of  it  the  powerful 
machine  it  ought  to  be.  Without  united  design  beforehand 
these  two  educational  leaders  sounded  a  common  note  and 
threw  a  searchlight  on  needs  of  educational  institutions  for 
effective  and  wide  reaching  influence  at  this  time.  If  the'y 
had  heard  a  conversation  on  the  campus  commencement  day 
between  two  of  the  "people"  they  might  have  thought  their 
ideas  were  already  being  worked  out,  and  that  for  this  Uni- 
versity and  this  State  a  brighter  day  is  dawning,  that  already 
influences  are  moving  that  will  bring  enlarged  equipment 
for  educating  those  of  the  future  who  might  be  turned  away 
as  those  in  past  years  were  for  lack  of  room. 

Superintendent  Joyner  called  for  a  university  that  would 
be  in  keeping  with  the  name,  where  things  should  be  taught 
that  would  make  the  men  efficient  workmen  in  whatever  they 
should  undertake,  where  the  educated  would  be  made  to  real- 
ize their  commonness  with  the  others  of  the  race  with  whom 
they  were  placed  rather  than  to  be  elevated  to  an  aristocratic 
class.  He  called,  too,  for  a  school  system  that  would  be  as  a 
ladder  whose  bottom  rung  would  be  in  the  primary  grade  and 
whose  top  would  be  to  the  window  of  a  people's  university. 
That  the  system  might  be  well  worked  out,  that  the  university 
might  not  be  cramped  in  its  mission  to  those  coming  for  help 
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and  training  lie  said  there  must  be  a  great  material  improve- 
ment and  enlargement,  an  expenditure  of  money  and  a  co- 
operation by  all  the  people.  To  get  this  the  people  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  what  they  expend  they  are  expending  for 
themselves  and  must  realize  that  the  returns  will  be  of  great 
good  to  them.  When  they  appreciate  this  they  will  rally  in 
that  manner  we  desire.  It  was  logical  and  fitting  that  Dr. 
Alderman,  the  next  day,  described  the  people's  university  as 
"one  which  draws  near  the  people  in  creative  helpfulness." 

"~No  cry  for  guidance  in  its  complex  development,"  he  con- 
tinued "should  come  out  of  any  state  which  is  not  met  with 
immediate  answer  by  its  state  university  or  its  groups  of 
higher  educational  agencies.  If  a  state  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  its  public  health  must  be  conserved,  or  its  roads  im- 
proved, or  its  economic  resources  developed,  or  its  mines 
exploited,  or  its  lands  better  tilled,  it  has  a  perfect  right  to 
turn  to  the  university  for  help  and  direction.  For  some 
decades,"  continued  he,  "neither  the  university  nor  the  state 
really  knew,  much  less  understood  or  appreciated,  each  other." 

On  Commencement  Day  while  the  large  crowds  were  mov- 
ing on  the  campus  two  men  who  live  in  Orange  county  were 
engaged  in  conversation  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  immense 
turning  out  and  the  meaning  of  the  intense  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  programme  of  the  day.  They  considered  the 
suggestions  that  possibly  the  meaning  lay  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Alderman  or  in  the  opportunity  for  social  mingling,  for 
friends  meeting  with  friends,  and  for  a  general  good  time. 

"  Those  things  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,"  said  one, 
who  is  noted  for  his  common  sense,  "but  let  me  tell  you  the 
reason  of  it.  The  people  are  coming  to  feel  that  this  is  their 
university,  that  they  pay  for  it  and  keep  it  up,  that  here  their 
boys  can  go  just  as  well  as  anybody  else's  boys.  There  used 
to  be  a  time  when  only  the  sons  of  the  rich  could 
go  here  and  when  the  poor  boy  had  no  chance.  That 
has  changed  now.    I  know  boys  who  were  raised  on  some  of 
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these  hills  around  here  who  didn't  have  enough  clothes  hardly 
to  put  on  their  backs  who  have  worked  and  come  here  and 
worked  and  gone  out  and  made  good.  Who  ever  would  have 
thought  the  man  who  preached  the  sermon  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Sunday  night  would  have  ever  stood  up  and  held  the  attention 
of  a  crowd  in  one  of  these  commencements.  Why,  I  knew 
him  when  he  went  barefooted  about  this  campus  as  a  little 
boy  and  sold  blackberries.  I  can  take  you  out  yonder  now  to 
the  place  where  he  was  born  and  you  can  stand  flat  footed 
and  lay  the  palms  of  your  hands  against  the  ceiling.  I  know 
of  other  boys — I  know  two  brothers — one  of  them  used  to 
work  half  a  day  while  the  other  was  studying  and  then  the 
other  one  would  go  out  and  work  half  a  day.  And  they've  gone 
out  and  made  good.  The  people  around  here  know  about  these 
things  and  they  feel  it.  There  used  to  be  a  time  when  it  was 
a  social  gathering  only,  and  when  hardly  anybody  went  into 
Memorial  Hall.  Take  the  crowd  over  here  today.  They 
couldn't  all  get  in  and  those  who  did  get  in  stayed  till  it  was 
over." 

This  condition  all  over  the  state,  and  still  more  in  Orange 
county,  is  what  Alderman  and  Joyner  would  have,  not  only 
at  this  state's  university  but  at  every  other  public  institution 
of  learning  in  the  land.  It  is  very  fitting  and  omens  well 
that  the  sentiment  should  arise  and  grow  right  around  the 
doors  of  the  institution  itself.  It  is  the  same  as  the  pro- 
nouncement of  a  community  on  the  character  of  an  individual 
in  that  community. — Greensboro  Daily  News,  June  9. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  MEDICAL 
BUILDING 


The  exercises  dedicating  Caldwell  Hall,  the  new  medical 
laboratories  at  the  University,  were  held  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  May  8,  in  Gerrard  Hall.  This  building,  the 
first  to  be  erected  by  means  of  the  generous  appropriation  for 
permanent  improvements  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1911, 
gives  the  University  Medical  School  the  best  equipped  quar- 
ters possessed  by  any  institution  in  the  South.  "  It  stands 
in  a  certain  impressive  simplicity,"  said  President  Venable 
in  his  address  accepting  the  building  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity, "emblematic,  I  trust,  of  the  teaching,  the  labors, 
and  the  purposes  of  those  who  shall  give  instruction  there." 

The  formal  presentation  of  Caldwell  Hall  to  the  Univer- 
sity was  made  by  Dr.  Richard  H.  Lewis,  of  Raleigh,  chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee.  After  reviewing  the  history 
and  progress  of  the  Medical  School,  Doctor  Lewis  said,  in 
conclusion : 

"And  now,  Mr.  President,  it  becomes  my  most  pleasing 
duty,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  present  to  you 
as  the  head  of  the  University,  and  through  you  to  the  Dean 
and  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department,  this  beautiful  build- 
ing. It  is  beautiful  in  every  sense.  It  is  beautiful  in  its 
utility,  in  its  ample  provision  of  admirably  arranged  and 
constructed  lecture  rooms,  dissecting  halls,  and  laboratories, 
not  only  for  the  use  of  the  students  but  likewise  private  lab- 
oratories for  each  professor  that  he  may  in  research  work 
keep  alive  his  interest  and  sustain  his  enthusiasm  which  are 
so  essential  to  the  successful  teacher.  In  addition,  labora- 
tory facilities  are  provided  for  those  progressive  physicians 
of  the  state  who  may  wish  to  make  special  investigations,  to 
the  use  of  which  they  are  cordially  invited.    It  is  beautiful 
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in  its  architecture — in  the  simplicity  of  its  style,  so  free 
from  pretentious  ornamentation — in  its  rare  good  taste.  It 
is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  genius  of  our  North  Carolina 
people  in  their  honesty  and  simple  unaffectedness,  with  the 
spirit  of  this  University  and  of  science  itself,  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  which  are  the  same — sincerity  and  truth. 
It  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  motto  of  our  state :  Esse 
Quam  Yideri." 

President  Yenable  accepted  the  building  on  the  part  of  the 
University,  and  Dean  Isaac  H.  Manning,  on  the  part  of  the 
Medical  School.  Dean  Manning  called  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  "provisions  are  also  made  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  physicians  of  the  State  who  wish  the  opportunity 
to  make  original  investigations."  "We  extend  to  them,"  he 
added,  "a  very  cordial  invitation  to  come  and  work  with  us 
and  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  School  to 
the  end  that  it  may  become  worthy  of  a  great  state  and  a 
noble  profession." 

Representing  the  medical  profession  of  the  state,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Kent,  President  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  delivered  an 
address  on  "The  New  Era  Demands  Educated  Physicians," 
wherein  he  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  present  age  of  scien- 
tific medicine  demands  accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  medical 
education. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Whitehead,  formerly  Dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  now  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  next  spoke  on  "Medical  Education 
in  the  South."  He  reviewed,  with  a  clear  vision,  the  disad- 
vantages with  which  medical  education  in  the  South  has  had 
to  contend — the  poverty,  the  widely  scattered  communities 
of  other  days;  he  saw,  however,  with  joy,  a  great  hope  for 
the  future.  Of  the  signs  of  a  new  spirit  in  medical  education 
in  the  South  none  is  greater,  according  to  Doctor  Whitehead, 
than  the  provision  of  a  new  home  for  the  University  Medical 
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School — the  first  building  devoted  entirely  to  medical  educa- 
tion to  be  erected  out  of  funds  provided  by  the  state. 

The  principal  address  of  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Edgar  F.  Smith,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Doctor  Smith  very  happily  applied  the  precepts 
of  John  Morgan,  "  Father  of  Medical  Education  in  Amer- 
ica," to  the  problems  of  medical  instruction  today.  In  con- 
cluding his  address,  Doctor  Smith  presented  to  the  Library 
of  the  Medical  School,  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, one  of  the  few  extant  copies  of  the  address  delivered 
by  John  Morgan  on  the  opening  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  School  in  1765. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
upon  Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Stiles,  and 
Dr.  Richard  H.  Lewis. 

Among  the  visitors  and  representatives  of  other  colleges 
present  were : 

Dr.  E.  E.  Stewart,  of  Wake  Forest ;  Dr.  G.  H.  Ross,  of 
East  Durham;  Dr.  Joseph  Graham  and  Dr.  James  Manning, 
of  Durham;  Professor  Thayer,  of  Lehigh  University;  Dr. 
Herbert  Olds,  of  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Morgan,  sub-Dean 
of  Medico  Chi,  of  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Salis- 
bury; Dr.  H.  T.  Bahnson,  of  Winston;  Dr.  J.  A.  Ferrell, 
of  Raleigh ;  Dr.  W.  G.  Underwood,  of  Swarthmore  College ; 
Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks,  of  Trinity  College ;  Mr.  Josephus  Dan- 
iels, of  Raleigh;  Dr.  Edward  F.  Smith,  Provost  University 
of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  of  Raleigh ;  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Stiles,  of  Raleigh. 

PRESIDENT  KENT  BEFORE  THE  N.  C.  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY 

In  his  presidential  address  before  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Society,  at  Hendersonville,  June  18,  1912,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Kent  called  the  Society's  attention  to  the  Medical  Building 
in  the  following  paragraphs : 
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"  The  State  has  recognized  the  demand  upon  it  for  help  in 
the  education  of  the  doctors  of  the  State,  by  erecting  and 
equipping  the  new  Medical  Laboratory  Building  at  the  State 
University.  This  is  a  fitting  token  of  the  State's  apprecia- 
tion of  her  doctors.  It  is  also  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  its  purpose  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  education 
of  our  future  physicians.  The  doctors  of  the  State  should, 
in  return,  show  their  appreciation  of  the  State's  effort  by 
using  their  influence  to  the  end  that  a  greater  number  of 
young  men  shall  take  the  first  two  years  of  their  medical 
course  at  this  State  institution  in  place  of  going  out  of  the 
State,  as  so  many  of  them  have  been  doing. 

"  The  State  has  properly  recognized  the  great  debt  that 
we  owe  to  laboratory  research  work,  which  has  revealed  to 
us  the  true  cause  of  most  of  our  infectious  diseases  and  their 
prevention.  It  has  provided  in  the  State  Medical  Building 
a  number  of  well  equipped  private  laboratories,  where  any 
doctor  of  the  State  may  go  and  carry  on,  for  a  time,  his  re- 
search work,  without  the  expense  of  having  to  build  and 
equip  his  own  laboratory.  The  best  field  for  discovery  and 
usefulness  on  the  part  of  any  young  doctor  is  in  laboratory 
work.  I  commend  to  you  these  laboratories.  Pellagra  is 
today  puzzling  and  vexing  the  medical  profession  of  the 
country  more  than  any  other  one  disease.  I  would  suggest 
that  some  of  our  young  men  take  this  problem  into  one  of 
these  private  laboratories  and  solve  it,  bringing  with  its  solu- 
tion great  honor  to  this  society  and  undying  fame  to  himself. 
Another  problem  that  I  would  suggest  for  solution  is  the 
finding  of  an  efficient  remedy  for  hookworm  disease,  that  is 
not  itself  a  poison.  Who  will  be  the  young  doctor  to  find 
that  remedy?" 


